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MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


it is a difficult and delicate task, to sketch 
the biography of the living; particularly so, 
when the portrait is to be drawn for a personal 
and esteemed friend. But in the present in- 
stance there is little reason to fear. The talents 
and merits of Mrs. array are universally 
felt and acknowledged. She has nobly won her 
high place in the literature of our country. 

Lydia Huntley was born in Norwich, Con- 
necticut. She was the only child of her pa- 
rents, and consequently was brought up with 
great tenderness. Her parentage was in that 
happy mediocrity which requires industry, yet 
encourages hope; and the habits of order and 
diligence, in which she was carefully trained 
by her judicious mother, have no doubt been of 
inestimable advantage to the intellectual cha- 
racter of the daughter. 

She early exhibited indications of genius. 
Perhaps the loneliness of her lot, without bro- 
ther or sister to share in the usual sports of| 
childhood, had an influence on her pursuits and 
pleasures. We are by no means in favour of 
establishing priority of intellect, as the standard 
of real genius. Still it is true, that many dis- 
tinguished persons have been marked in child- 
hood as extraordinary ;—the opening blossom 
has given forth the sweet odour which the rich 
fruit, like that of the Mangostan, embodies in 
its delicious perfection. At eight years of age, 
the little Lydia was a scribbler of fa 
Pope, “lisping in numbers.” Her first work 
was published in 1815. It was a small volume, 
entitled “ Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse.” Before this, however, she had fortu- 
nately met with a judicious and most generous 
patron. To Daniel Wadsworth, ., of Hart- 
ford, belongs the tribute of praise, which is due 
for drawing such a mind from the obscurity 
where it had remained “afar from the untasted 
sunbeam.” 

In 1819, Miss Huntley was united in mar- 
riage with Charles Sigourney, a respectable 
merchant of Hartford. He was a gentleman of 
cultivated taste and good literary attainments. 


the leisure which the wife of a man of wealth 
may generally command, to literary pursuits. 
And her improvement has been rapid and great. 
Her published works are, “Traits of the Abo- 
rigines,” a poem written in blank verse: 
“Connecticut Forty Years Since,” a prose vo- 
lume, principally of traditionary description: 
three volumes of “ Poems :”—* Sketches,” an 
interesting volume, chiefly written for the an- 
nuals— Letters to Young Ladies,” an excel- 
lent work; and a number of books for children 
and youth. In all these works, varied as they 
are in style and subject, one purpose is recog- 
nised as the governing motive,—the purpose of 
doing good. In her prose writings this zeal of 
heart is the great charm. She always describes 
nature with a lover's feelings of its beauties, 
and with much delicacy and taste; still we 
think her talent for description is more graceful 
and at home, as it were, in the measured lines 
of her poetry than in her best prose. Her ge- 
nius seems to brighten in the muse’s smile, and 
she can command by that spell, as Prospero 
could with his staff, the attendance of. the 
“delicate spirits” of Fancy, which like Ariel, 
bring 


“Sounds and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not :” 

f 
and those “solemn breathing strains” that move 
conscience to its repentant work, or lift the 
trusting, contrite soul to heaven. “Oh God! 
who can describe Ni !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Butler, in the agony of her admiration. 

Mrs, Sigourney has described it and worthily 
too; and this single poem would be sufficient, 
had she written no more, to establish her fame as 
a poet. It does more and better, it stamps her 
as the devoted Christian ; for except faith in the 
dread Invisible had sustained her genius, and 
trust in the Saviour had kept warm the fount 
of sympathy in her heart, she could not have 
surrounded a theme so awful, strange, and 
lonely, with such images of beauty and hope. 
True it is that female poetic writings owe their 
happiest efforts to religious feelings. Devotion 
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MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





seems to endow them with the martyr’s glow- 
ing fervency of spirit. In the actual world the 

th of woman is very circumscribed, but in 
that “better land” her imagination may range 
with the freedom of an angel’s wing. And 
there it is that the genius of Mrs. Sigourney 
delights to expatiate. And this constant up- 
lifting of her spirit has given a peculiar cast to 
her language and style; rendered the stately 
and solemn blank verse measure the readiest 
vehicle of her feelings and fancies. She has a 
wonderful command of words, and the fetters 
of rhyme check the free expression of her 
thoughts. She is also endowed with a fine per- 
ception of the harmonious and appropiate, and 
hence the smooth flow of the lines, and the 
perfect adaptation of the language to the sub- 
ject. These qualities eminently fit her to be 
the eulogist of departed worth, and incline her 
to elegiac poetry. To her tender feelings and 
naturally contemplative mind, every knell that 
summons the mourner to weep awakens her 
sympathy ; and the dirge flows, as would tears, 
to comfort the bereaved, were she beside them. 

Nor is the death song of necessity melan- 
choly. Many of hers sound the notes of holy 
triumph, and awaken the brightest anticipations 
of felicity—ay, 


“Teach us of the melody of heaven.” 


She “leaves not the trophy of death at the 
tomb,” but shows us the “ Resurrection and 
the Life.” Thus she elevates the hopes of the 
Christian, and chastens the thoughts of the 
worldly-minded. ‘This is her mission, the true 
purpose of her heaven-endowed mind; for the 
mspirations of genius are from heaven, and 
when not perverted by a corrupt will, rise up- 
ward as naturally as the morning dew on the 
flower is exhaled to the skies. The genius of 
Mrs. Sigourney, like the “ imperial Passion 
Flower,” has n ote been 


“* Consecrate to Salem's peaceful king— 
Though fair as any gracing beauty’s hower, 
Yet linked to sorrow like a holy thing.” 


It is this sadness which shows her strains to 
be of earth—their purity and serene loveliness 
are angelic. If there be a want felt in reading 
her effusions, it is thatof fervency. The light 
is brilliant and pure, but it does not kindle into 
flame. Her “truths” need to be more “im- 

ioned,” to produce their greatest effect. 

et this deficiency arises from that delicacy of 
taste, which makes her fear to pour forth the 
full gush of her feelings. And it is very sel- 
dom that a woman can or will do this. Hence 
much of the monotony and mediocrity of their 
poetry. 

We must not omit to record that Mrs. Si- 
gourney is, in private life, an example to her 
sex, as well as their admiration in her literary 
career. She is a wife and devoted mo- 
ther; she has two children, a daughter and son, 
whom she has hitherto educated entirely herself. 
And in all domestic knowledge, and the scru- 
pulous performance of her household duties, she 
shows as ready acquaintance and as much skil] 
as though these only formed her pursuits. Her 


rational a mode of occupying the leisure of a 
lady, as the morning cali or the evening 


party. 
Epiror. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


ESTHER. 
A DRAMATIC SKETCH. 
Continued from page 244. 


ACT II. 


Scene I.—The city of Shushan. The court of an 
eastern house, filled with shrubs and flowers. 
A fountain in the centre; beside which sits 
Esther, a Jewish maiden. A few paces from 
her stands a youth with a bow in his hand, from 
which he has just shot upward an arrow. Sud- 
denly he approaches the maiden, and addresses 
her. 


Boy. Sweet cousin, did’st thou mark my arrow’s 
flight, 
As with a swift and most unerring aim, 
It parted from the string, cleft the blue air, 
And smote the topmost twig of yon dark fir, 
Bringing it down from its aspiring height 
To the bare earth—a trophy of my skill? 
Esther. 1 mark’d it well, and thought 'twere 
pity sure 
In wanton play to smite so proud a thing, 
That stood rejoicing in its airy height, 
Giving its resinous odours to the breeze, 
And quaffing from the sun’s refulgent urn, 
Full draughts of light and life; while heav’n’s own 
dews 
Nutured its growing beauty day by day, 
Till it became, of yon majestic tree 
The very topmost glory and delight, 
The diadem that lent its regal grace,— 
And thou hast wrought its fall—in idle sport, 
Hast made that worthless, which 
Boy. Nay, peace, fair coz,—thy moral is too 
long, 
And passing grave to come from ruby lips, 
That shame the damask ‘of the blushing rose. 
I thought to win a smile for this my feat, 
And not provoke a priestly homily. 
Thou bad’st me never smite a living thing,— 
Else I'd have brought yon bird that seems a speck 
Far in the azure vault, low at thy feet, 
A prouder trophy of my archery 
Than this poor tuft of leaves. 
Esther. Then, Azor, had we been at deadly 
feud,— 
For well thou know’st I shudder to see flow 
From aught that breathes the crimson tide of 
life. 
Boy. Thou art a very woman in thy mood 
I know full well, and lov’st thy odorous bowers, 
Thy sparkling founts, music and tales of old, 
And moonlit colonnades, and maiden’s. glee, 
Better than bolder scenes, and stirring deeds 
That make the pulses bound, and the young blood 
Leap like a torrent through the burning veins, 
In a wild ecstasy of joy and bliss! 
Esther. Indeed, indeed, thou’rt right. These 
gentle spells, 
Are flow’ry links that bind the heart to home, 
And with a witchery that naught can break, 
Encnain the young affections. Round life’s morn 








literary studies are her recreations,—surely as 





They cast a gentle radiance, which no shade 
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Can e’er eclipse. What say the aged? After 
years 

May bring new scenes, wrought with more rainbow 
hues, 

But none so lovely, none so fraught with bliss, 

With life’s first brightness, youth’s delicious joy, 

That quaffs from every cup nectareous draughts, 

Which the lip seeks in vain from golden bowls, 

When time's dark shade has veil'd its early morn. 

Boy. Sweet coz, thou art a world too fair, too 

bright, 

For such a quiet, home-bred bliss as this! 

Why, thou wert form’d to fire the puct’s song, 

To lend new valour to the warrior’s arm, 

And queen it o’er the mighty and the brave, 

Low sighing at thy feet. Sig: never smile 

With such a pretty air of proud disdain, 

As though thou’dst scorn such triumph for thy 
charms. 

But yester eve, beneath this trellised vine, 

I heard our kinsman, Mordecai, discourse 

With Joatham, the rabbi—and they said 

Thy brow was form’d to grace a diadem,— 

And pity *twere thou wast not born a queen ! 

Esther. A queen, said’st thou ? 

Far be such fate from me! I thank my God 

That he has placed me in a humbler sphere, 

Where peace and love, and sweet affections grow, 

Like fragrant violets, nurtured in the shade. 

Believe me boy—I speak no idle words,— 

I'd rather be a captive Jewish maid, 

Cherished by Mordecai, beloved by thee, 

Than reign unrivaled o’er this mighty realm, 

Cloth’d with the splendour of its lawful queen! 


[Enter Mordecai.] 


Mordecai. Thou would’st not be a queen! 
Said’st thou not so, my child? 
Esther. In truth I did,—save of my father’s 
heart! 
That is the only empire which I crave. 
For there I can maintain my queenly state, 
Without a cumbrous crown to press my brow, 
Within whose jewelled circlet lurk sharp thorns 
That pierce the maddening brain—wear such who 
will— 
I ask no richer diadem than this 
Which crowns me now, woven by Azor’s hand, 
Of buds and simple bells that drink the dew, 
And cool my temples with their balmy breath. 
Mordecai. My child, for years 
Thy smile has been the sunlight of my heart, 
Thy voice, the music I best loved to hear,— 
Yea, sweeter seemed it than the strains rung 
forth 
From Judah’s harp, when with a lofty tone, 
It told the glories of our princely race. 
I know for thee ambition has no charms, 
No syren voice to lure thy gentle soul 
From quiet joys, and the fond interchange 
Of kindly thought, to climb her dang’rous heights. 
But duty often prompts us to forego 
Our cherished hopes, and yield to her control,— 
And now her voice is murm’ring in my ear 
Solemn and stern, like those uncarthly sounds 
Which Moses heard from out the burning bush, 
And ’midst the thunders of that dreadful mount 
Where God declared his law. Or that which fell 
On Abraham’s startled ear, when him it bade 
Lead forth unto Moriah’s mount his son, 
His only son, the child of his old age, 
And offer him a precious sacrifice 
Unto the Lord his God. 
Esther. And art thou too, my father, thus 
required 
To show thy faith, and seal it with <he blood 





Of her, thou long hast cherished as a child ? 
If so, I ready stand—nor shall the sin 
Of disobedience rest upon my head. 
Mordecai. Not with thy blood, my child—oh, not 
with that! 
But I must ask thee to surrender what 
Thou hold’st than life more dear. Yet, boots it 
not, 
Perchance, more to unfold.—Did'st thou not say 
Thou would’st not be a queen ? 
Esther. And dost thou speak with earnest thought 
of this ? 
I never dream’d that such a thing could be! 
Nor would I have it so.—I can stand forth 
At thy command and dare even death itself; 
Yea, cheerfully lie down as on a couch, 
And bare my bosom to the sacred knife, 
If so my God ordains. Ah! rather far 
Would I do this, than scale that giddy height, 
Whence I so late beheld one, bright and fair 
As ever wore earth’s proudest diadem, 
Dash’d headlong down, without one warning 
word,— 
The sport and victim of a tyrant’s will! 
Mordecai. A moment list, my child. Time serves 
not now 
To test the justice of the monarch’s act, 
Or scan the merits of the banish’d queen. 
We are sad exiles from our palmy vales, 
We languish for the music of our streams, 
And the green hills o’er which our fathers rov’d. 
Long, long thou know’st we have besought our 
God 


To loose our galling bonds, and lead us forth 
From out the stranger’s land, to our own soil,— 
That goodly soil, where rest our father’s bones, 
And where our God has made his presence known. 
Exiles we are, beneath a pagan sway— 
Yet has this prince, a heathen though he be, 
Granted us many boons, and been our shield 
From evils that assail’d. He lent us aid, 
When we implor’d it, to rebuild the temple,— 
And free permission has he ever given, 
That we adore our God, and keep our fasts, 
And hold our solemn festivals, unharm’d, 
Unscathed by all. 

Esther. And yet, my father 

Mordecai. Nay, sweetest daughter, patience yet 

a while. 
This heathen king is lenient to our race, 
And many favours may be wrought for us, 
Perchance, deliverance from our irksome bonds, 
By a most weak and humble instrument, 
Whom God shall raise, and station near the throne. 
Nay, Esther, start not—by that changeful look, 
I see thou read’st my purpose. Say’st thou, yea! 
Or dost thou with a maiden’s timid fears, 
Shrink from fulfilling the high destiny 
‘To which by Heav’n thou’rt called? Full well 
thou know’st 

The edict is abroad through the wide realm, 
For th’ ingath’ring of its fairest maids. 
Fast are they thronging in,—but go thou forth, 
Bright in the peerless lustre of thy charms, 
Strong in thy purpose, and the prize is won; 
The crown is thine, thy people are redeem’d, 
And songs of grateful joy shall greet thine ears, 
And blessings wafted from a thousand tongues, 
Make thy full cup of happiness o’erflow. 

Esther. My father! this is but a fever’d dream,— 
Unreal! impossible! it cannot be! 
Send me not forth to such a cruel fate! 
Still be my dwelling-place thy sheltering arms! 
There let me resty thy tender love my shield, 
Thy guardian care the blessing of my life. 
E’en should I win the favour of the king, 
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(But vain, prepost’rous, such an idle thought !) 
What snares beset my path! what perils sore! 
Perils that wait on kings! Remember her 
Who, like the morning star, so lately shone 
The very cynosure of happmess 
And joy! Remember beauteous Vashti, 
Queenly and gracious—oh, remember her, 
And for thy daughter dread such fearful doom! 
Mordecai. I can dread naught for thee, naught 
for myself, 
When God’s own finger points to duty’s path. 
My people are oppressed,—prophets and kings, 
Th’ anointed ones of heaven,—babes at the breast, 
Mothers and maids, and men of fourscore years, 
Whose youth has withered in a foreign soil, 
All wear the chains, the galling chains of slaves,— 
And thou alone canst free them. Thou, the 
chosen, 
The appointed one, the ordained of heaven, 
And raised to greatness for this work alone ! 
Esther. Alas! my father, think upon my youth, 
My gentle sex, my humble, quiet life, 
Reared amid birds and flowers, and loving hearts, 
From which mine drank, as from a gushing fount 
Full draughts of bliss. From dawning infancy, 
Where’er I turned, fond eyes met mine with 
smiles, 
Kind arms upheld, and gentle voices bless’d,— 
While, like a clinging vine I closer twined, 
And threw my tendrils forth, seeking support, 
And basking in the ever radiant glow, 
That like a sunbeam, pure affection wore. 
For such a lowly, cherished one as this, 
The task thou nam’st is all too vast and high. 
It asks a mighty hand, a lofty soul, 
Stern and experienced, wisc in council, 
Arm’d at all points with courage and resolve, 
A fitting instrument for heaven’s high will. 
Mordecai. Thou know’st, my child, 
That in his sovereign wisdom, dark to us, 
The God who reigns above oft chooses weak, 
The weakest ev’n, and humblcst instruments 
To work his will. The rod that Aaron bore, 
Was but a dead and powerless thing to sight, 
Till his Almighty breath fann’d it to life, 
And cloth’d its naked stem with odorous flowers, 
That yielded in their turn miraculous, 
The almond’s grateful fruit. So Moses’ rod, 
Instinct with power divine, smote on the rock, 
And forth there gush’d a pure translucent stream, 
To bless the thirsting tribes. ‘Thus, too, the hand 
Of that great priest and prophet of our race, 
A human hand,—feeble and frail as this, 
But used by God to work his high behests, 
Moved back the waters of the rushing sea, 
Till high up-rear’d, like crystal walls they stood 
Qn either side,—while safe our father’s pass’d, 
And sang their songs of triumph on the shore. 
While as they onward went, the ocean closed, 
And buried in its silent depths profound, 
The dark Egyptian and his mighty host. 
Praise Him, my child! He is our father’s God, 
Our guardian and our shield! 
Esther. I praise Him ever, when the rising 
morn 
Sends light and beauty through the wak’ning 
earth, 
And when the evening dews gently distil, 
And the fair moon with all her host of stars 
Come forth to keep their silent watch above. 
And, dearest father, ’mid the temple’s pom 
My prayers and thankful songs ascend to Him. 
But in the quiet of my own dear home, 
My purest off’rings on his altar rest,— 
For there my cup o’erflows, and my full heart 
Pours forth its grateful tribute for the love 





Which in a thousand forms blesses my life, 
And crowns each day with joy. Each diy, till 
this,— 
When thou wilt force me from thy arms away, 
And change my bliss to wo! 
Mordecai. Nay, sweetest daughter, wipe aw: y 
those tears ! 
Thy bliss, made up of love and i::nocence, 
Shall change to holy triumph, to delight 
Pure and exalted as the angels know. 
Deem not I lightly sever from my side 
The cherished flower so long my pride and care,— 
That I can calmly see it borne away, 
Nor feel the glory of my garden gone. 
But self must yield to duty’s higher call— 
And in the silence of the midnight hour, 
Such visions dawn’d upon my dazzled sight, 
As Jacob saw on Bethel’s holy plain, 
When angel shapes descending bless’d his dreams, 
And brought from heaven their messages of love. 
Mine too were full of promise and high hope, 
Which none can e’er fulfil—save only thou! 
Do then my bidding—yield thee to thy fate,— 
God’s finger points the way as visibly 
As did the fiery pillar, when it led 
Through the dark wilderness our wand’ring sires. 
Esther. And is there no escape, my father? 
None? 
And wilt thou give me to a heathen prince ? 
Shut ime for ever from thy house and love, 
And rob me of that dear and cherished hope 
Precious to all of David’s royal line, 
To whom the promise came,—that from his sced 
Should spring the Saviour destin’d to redeem, 
And lead to glory our enfranchis’d race— 
Ah! can’st thou crush this hope? Can’st thou 
endure 
With cruel hands to rend the tender bonds 
Which knit me to my kind, and cast me forth 
An alien from my people and my home ? 
Mordecai. I cast thee forth, to be received again 
With tenfold love! Think not, my child, that 
moved 
By the false whispers of ambition’s voice, 
I trust thee from my arms to the world’s snares, 
In search of greatness for thyself or me. 
God reads my heart, and his all-seeing eye 
Knows with what bitter anguish it is rack’d 
By the most sad and stern necessity, 
Of yielding thee, my joy, my dearest pride ; 
The sunlight of my home, its all of bliss, 
To the great work which thon art called to do. 
Think’st thou, sweet daughter, were we seated 
now 
Beneath our native palms, that lave their boughs 
In the cool gushing of Siloa’s wave, 
Singing the songs of Zion, while our tribes 
Held proudly up the ark of Zion’s God,— 
I would not rather see thy youthful brow 
Wearing as now its crown of simple flow’rs, 
Than crave for it the richest diadem, 
That e’er encircled royalty’s proud head ? 
The blood of David’s high and mighty line 
Flows in thy azure veins—and pagan crown 
Can add no lustre to thy regal brow, 
Though sown with orient gems, the wonder 
Of the world! 
Esther. 1 fear me mvch thou buildest mighty 
hopes 
On a foundation false and frail indeed ! 
I am a timid maid, powerless and weak, 
That like the cowering dove, shrink in my flight 
From the fierce glancing of the eagle's eye, 
And seek the covert of some friendly shade 
To smooth my ruffled wing. This trembling hand 
Were nerveless in thy cause,—it scarce can draw 
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The silken string of Azor’s flexile bow ; 
And this poor heart knows naught of valour’s 
throb,— 
Its pulses answer only to the tones 
Of grateful piety and gentle love. 
Mordecai. But it has noble cords untouch’d till 
now, 
Which may respond to the high notes of joy, 
That like the swelling of the ocean waves, 
When the bright moon rides o’er them in her 
might, 
Shall burst responsive from a nation’s voice, 
And hail thee their deliverer ! 
Esther. Remember thee, my father, whence I 
sprang ; 
And ne’er suppose that yonder haughty king, 
Would take unto his bosom and his throne 
A Jewish maid? one of that hated race, 
Despised and scoffed at as a leprous taint, 
And made a mark for unbelieving tongues 
To break their bitter gibes and jests upon ! 
No! he would blight me with his withering frown, 
And for my daring, pour on all my race 
The vials of his wrath! 
Mordecai. My daughter, none thy lineage yet 
shall know ! 
Trust this to me—it shall be wisely plann’d— 
And so thou grant thy father’s earnest prayer, 
All shall be well for thee and for thy race. 
Esther. Tis no light sacrifice which thou dost 
ask! 
No trifling test of deep and fervent love, 
Wreung from my struggling heart! Must I then 
quit 
Father and friends, and every household tie ? 
Customs endeared by long and early use, 
And join no more in feasts and sacrifice, 
And solemn fasts, known only to our tribes ? 
My father, this doth ask for deeper thought, 
Earnest and high, and commune with my God. 
I go to seek his aid, his grace implore, 
And when the conflict of my soul is past, 
I will come forth and tell thee my resolves. 
Mordecai. Bless thee, my child! and may our 
father’s God 
Shed on thy youthful head his richest dews, 
And guide thy gentle steps through verdant paths, 
And by the borders of translucent streams, 
To peace and joy at last! [ Exit. 


Scene II].—An apartment in the palace of Shushan. 
Hegai discovered writing. Enter Memucan. 
Memucan. Well met, Hegai! By thy look of 

ease, 

And the calm quiet of thy tranquil brow, 

I draw ill auguries for our royal lord. 

Thou hast, methinks, more leisure than beseems, 

His weal or wish. How stands it with thee now ? 

Hast many maidens yet beneath thy care ? 

Or do they slowly come? Fearing, perchance, 

To trust the royal mandate. 

Hegai. Not so, my lord. Fast as the ocean 
waves 

. Kiss the white beach, so fast the thronging maids 

Besiege our gates ; each eager for the prize, 

And dazzled by the prospect of a crown. 
Memucan. linn tidings these! And are the 

damsels fair, 

Such as my, chance to please the monarch’s eye ? 
Hegai. Yea, some of them surpassing fair, 


indeed,— 
Lovely, and soft as the refulgent moon 
When no she breaks through clouds of silvery 
ight ! ' 
i Seis charms—maids from.the Tigris 
1* ' 





With bright golden hair, and glorious eyes, 

Blue as the azure of their cloudless heav'ns. 

Others from Cashmere’s vale, whose glowing 
charms 

Outvie the splendour of the op’ning rose, 

While laughing dimples, ever and anon, 

Disturb the slumb’ring crimson of their cheeks, 

Soft as the lucid circles of the lake, 

When the bland zephyr woos it. 

Memucan. Hegai, thou dost kindle with thy 

theme! 

Sure, wondrous strong must be the ’witching spell 

That moves a bosom waveless as thine own, 

To send forth such a glowing burst of words! 

But ’midst this radiant throng, is there not one 

Distinguish’d o’er her mates? One who may 
charm 

With look and voice, the king’s fastidious taste, 

And win him to forego the vain regrets 

Which still he nurtures for that banish’d one, 

Who shared so long his kingdom and his throne, 

And lost them by her overweening pride? 

Hegai. Yes, there is one, more glorious than the 

dream 

That steals amid the fragrance of the rose, 

And the soft sighing of the halbut’s voice, 

Upon the youthful poet’s raptured soul ! 

Memucan. Thou dost arouse my wonder mightily! 
Whence came this peerless maid? her lineage, 
And her name? Hast thou of them heard aught’ 

Hegai. My lord, 

All that I know, unto thine asking ear 

I willingly unfold. One sultry eve, 

Just as the sun threw his declining rays 

Through yonder lattice screen, a maiden veil’d 
Stood at our gates, attended by a youth 

Who wore the habit of a Persian slave. 

Humble he seem’d, and to the damsel paid 

Lowly submission as his place became. 

No word she spake, though oft I question’d her,— 
But by the trem’lous motion of her veil, 

Which close she crowded round her drooping face, 
I saw she wept. Compassion mov’d my heart, 
And quick admitting them, I strove to learn 

From the young page the secret of her grief, 

And on what errand hitherward she came. 

There too, within his eyes stood gathered drops, 
But with a manly hand he dash’d them down, 
And brief replied—* That by her kinsman urg’d, 
His gentle mistress sought these palace walls 
Obedient to the mandate of the king, 

And humbly hoping to obtain his grace. 

She was the offspring of a princely line, 

Worthy to mingle with the royal race 

That Persia made her boast. Esther, her name ;”— 
But farther revelation made he none, 

Forbidden, as he said, aught more to tell. 

Memucan. And did he then retire ? 

Hegai. He did, my lord. But first on bended 

knee, 

And with a passion that convulsed his frame, 

He caught the maiden’s hand, and sealed his lips 

A minute’s space upon its spotless snow,— 

Then rising quick, with low obeisance, 

Hurried from my sight. 

Memucan. And uttered she no word? that 

trembling maid, 

Thus left alone beneath a stranger’s care ? 

Hegai. Naught said she—but her low and 

frequent sighs 
Broke on my ear, telling the bitter strife 
That shook her soul, I sought in vain to soothe, 
Then yielding her to gentle Mirza’s care, 
I left her till the morn. 
Memucan. Thou saw’st her then? 
Hegai. 1 did, my-lord,—and started back amazed 
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At the bright radiance of her matchless charms! 


Sounding again within the marble courts 


Long years I’ve held this place, and view’d each | Of Shushan’s palace fair! 


dey 
Of lovely maids, all the most bright and fair, 


Ahasuerus. Thanks for thy greeting, Memucan. 
Grateful 


But none like her.—Not Georgia's dark-eyed girls, | Such honest warmth, to the o’er-wearied ear 


Perfect in shape, dazzling in loveliness, 

Nor the soft beauties of Circassia’s land, 

Full of sweet grace and ’witching tenderness, 
Can boast such exquisite and wondrous charms 
As stamp perfection on this stranger maid. 


Deafen’d with jarring sounds of bloody war. 


I have, ’tis true, returned a conqueror ; 
The brazen gates of haughty Babylon, 


Have op’d before my might, and her proud towers 
Have at my bidding bow’d low to the dust. 


Memucan. If she is all thou paintest, good | My foes I have subdued, my throne stands firm, 


Hegai, 
Our sovereign lord ere long will find a bride 
Worthy his love, and basking in her smile, 
Forget to murmur for his banished queen. 
Hegai. Nay, doubt it not. Though few can 
please his eye, 
Nice to excess in choice of female charms, 
He ne’er unmov’d can see this matchless one. 
Assured in serving her, I serve my queen, 
I minister with most peculiar care 
To all her wants,—nor leave her aught to ast. 
Seven gentle maids, fairer than houris, 
Constant attend to catch her slightest wish, 
And serve her person with officious zeal. 
Jewels of priceless worth, and vestments rich, 
With fragrant myrrh, odours, and spices rare, 
Are heap’d with hand unsparing at her feet. 
To her, the fairest one, are likewise given 
The stateliest rooms, graced with bright hangings 
Artfully arranged with golden cords, 
And rings of silver, wrought by cunning hands. 
While to refresh the air, cool fountains play, 
And grateful incense, wreath’d from censers rich, 
Breathes round delicious perfume. 
Memucan. And if ambition is her leading star, 
Doubtless she liketh well this luxury 
And pomp,—drawing bright omens from the zeal, 
That proffers her the homage due a queen. 
Hegai. Ambition prompts her not.—iler face, 
her mien, 
The soft expression of her glancing eye, 
Tell not ambition’s tale. No idle wish 
To rival her compeers, no proud conceit 
Of her own passing loveliness, ere stirs 
Her tranquil soul. Full of all gentleness, 
Calm as the dewy star that evening loves, 
And blushing with sweet maiden bashfulness 
At word or look of praise, she brightly shines 
Amid the lesser lights that round her beam, 
Eclipsing all, with her effulgent rays. 
Frar.ght with some high and holy aim she seems,— 
Some deep unfathom’d mystery ne’er told, 
That moves her, for what end none knoweth yet, 
To seek our monarch’s grace. 
Memucan. A crown and royal state are aim 
enough ;— 
I deerm naught mightier brings her to our gates. 
Soon shall be known if this transcendant one 
Wins kingly favour and a queenly crown. 
Till then, farewell ;—my duty calls from hence,— 
Sterner than thine,—moving mid gentle shapes, 
And ininist’ring to nature’s loveliest works. 
Farewell! and peace be thine! (Exit. 


Scene IIIl.—An apartment in the palace. Aha. 
suerus, king of Persia, and Memucan. 


Memucan. Hail, mighty king ! 
May peace and joy be thine! and soft repose, 
After the toils of battle yield thee rest! 

Thy presence like the vivifying rays 

Of yon bright sun, brings life into our hearts,— 
We jev to welcome thee, our conquering lord ! 
To see around thy brow the laurel wreath 


Millions of voices raise the glad acclaim, 
And hail me victor with triumphant songs! 
Yet dove-eyed peace broods not within my heart ; 
Vain the world’s homage to assuage its pangs,— 
Pangs of regret for her, the banished one, 
Who now would greet, with siniles of radiant love 
And songs of soul-felt joy, her conquering lord. 
My kingdom’s wealth, my honours and renown, 
I would resign,—all, all without a sigh, 
Could I recall that act, that cruel act 
Which drove her from my arms! 
Memucan. Thy pardon, gracious king! I fain 
would soothe 
These vain regrets, and point to future joys. 
I fain would name yon fair assembled throng 
Of maidens, bright and beautiful as morn, 
Who wait thy fiat to dismiss their fears, 
Or with fruition crown their fondest hopes. 
*Mongst all those flowers of maiden loveliness, 
Blooms there not one, my liege, one gentle form, 
On whose fair brow thy royal hand may place 
The queenly crown, and deem it well bestowed ? 
Ahasuerus. None such I yet have seen,— 
And if not there, throughout this spacious world 
Vain would the search be made. There lives not 
one 
Upon this solid earth, like her I mourn,— 
So fair! so gloriously beautiful ! 
Memucan. But yct, great king, among yon lovely 
band 
There moves a maid, more beautiful by far 
Than thought e’er framed, or raptured dream 
portrayed. 
In the full light of her resplendant charms, 
Thou wilt forget all former loves and joys ; 
Dim will their memory wax, as the pale beam 
Of midnight’s glim’ring star shines faint and weak, 
Beside the lustre of the full orb’d moon ! 
Pardon the boldness of thy servant’s words, 
Love prompts my specch, else would I not presume 
Thus far to 
Ahasuerus. Bold are they in good truth! But 
prove they false 
My vengeance lights on thee! Declare from 
whence 
The tidings came, and who has dared to say 
The maiden rivals Vashti? 
Memucan. Great king, the maiden’s fame abroad 
has crept, 
Even from her guarded bower,—and by it urg’d 
I questioned Hegai, thy chamberlain, 
Touching the ramoured tale—all he confirm’d, 
And with unwonted eloquence, discoursed 
Of her unequalled charins most ravishing, 
And noble soul, scorning all low desires. 
Ahasuerus. Mine is an eye most difficult to 
please 
As well thou know’st; and seldom doth it rest 
Upen a face, however fair and bright, 
But it discovers some deformity 
To mar the whole and disenchant my gaze. 
But if this maiden prove so heavenly fair, 
As thou would’st fain persuade me to believe, 
I'll wed her straight with pomp and revelry, 








Of triumph and renown, and hear thy step 





And make her partner of my heart and throne. 









ESTHER. 





Go, bid Hegai send her to me, quick,— 

I would behold this wonder of the world, 

Whom thou, bold man, hast dared with lawless 

tongue 

To laud above thy queen,—alas ! alas! 

That I should say, she is no more a queen! 

Sunk from my sight! yet, failen though she be, 

She leaves no brighter star in all the heav’ns. 

And hear me swear,—yea, register my oath! 

By all the gods we worship, should this maid 

Not verify thy words, or should she prove 

In aught less fair and beauteous to my sight; 

Than her I loved,—and still do love, my lord, 

Spite of her scorn, and my most rash decree, 

She, too, shall seek yon walls, and idly there 

Wear out her life, the plaything of an hour, 

While my dishonoured queen shall be recall’d, 

And all shall kneel in homage to her sway! 
Memucan. Great is the king! his word is ever 

just ! 

Low aioe his slaves submissive to his will, 

Anxious by swift obedience to attest 

Their zeal and love. With eager fect I haste 

To do thy bidding. Pardon, my sovereign, 

If in aught I err. [Ezit. 

Scene IV.—Jn the house of Mordecai. Mordecai 

and Azor. 


Mordecai. It is a glorious eve! 

How pure the air, laden with balmy sweets 

From bud and flower that love the silent dews, 

But hide their perfume from the garish day ! 

How stainless yon bright arch! and mark those 
clouds, 

That paint the western sky ; what gorgeous hues! 

What gay fantastic shapes! how swift they change, 

And in their airy change, each radiant form 

Seems lovelier than the last! The whispering 
breeze 

Is redolent of sweets, and fans my cheek 

With such bland motion, as an angel’s wing 

Would give, methinks. Come, Azor, let us forth 

To breathe the air of this most blessed eve, 

Beside yon fountain’s brink, her favourite seat,— 

O’erarched with graceful vines, that ask her hand, 

But vainly ask, to train their rank luxuriance. 


[They go out and seat themselves beside the foun- 
tain.]} 
Azor. Nay, day by day, I’ve trained them for 
her sake, 

And oft at twilight’s hour, as here I sat 
In meditation deep, the fountain’s flow 
Seemed like the murmurs of her gentle voice, 
And all that ministered to sense or soul, 
All objects and all thoughts,—the perfum’d flowers, 
The evening song of birds, the insects’ hum, 
The gorgeous clouds of heaven, the starry hosts, 
The rosy beam of yonder planet fair, 
And the unrivalled beauty of the moon,— 
Have whispered to my inmost heart of her, 
Who once in happier days, blest with her smiles 
Our home, and shed around a beaming light 
On all that since is dark! 

Mordecai. Hush these regrets ! 
List the low plaint of Judah’s captive sons, 
And triumph that a champion has arisen, 
Yea, even for them the slighted and despised ! 
Mourn not for her, the flower we cherish’d long, 
And nurtur’d with affection’s tears and smiles, 
She has gone forth strong in her heart’s pure 

faith, 

Invincible in virgin innocence, 
And guarded by the arm of Israel’s God. 





Thus with a triple shield of adamant 


Defended well, she sallied to her task, 
Crushing each gentle hope, each cherished wish, 
Home-born, and whisp’ring of joy to come, 
In the high hope deliverance to achieve 
For those who sadly sing their exile strain 
Far from Judea’s land. Yon rising moon, 
Twelve times her silver horn has filled with light, 
Since my heart’s treasure le‘t these circling arms 
To seek the palace walls—and patiently 
I have endured uncertainty’s dread pangs, 
That like a gnawing worm tugged at my heart, 
Drinking its very life-blood, drop by drop,— 
Most patiently, till now,—now, when suspense 
Has grown to agony, more bitter far, 
Than sad assurance of extremest ill. 
Azor. Alas! alas! so beautiful! so young! 
So rich in all those graceful attributes, 
That make soft woman in her weakness strong ! 
And now ! oh, God, what has she now become! 
Mordecai. Whate’er to us she seems—a rifled 
flower, 
Cast forth to perish from the spoiler’s hand, 
On that same flower nurtured by kingly pride, 
And taught to shed its beauty o’er the throne, 
Round which a nation kneels,—in God’s pure eye, 
She is a stainless and a holy thing— 
By her renouncement of each selfish thought, 
Her singleness of heart, that to one end, 
One noble purpose, led her forth to dare 
The obloquy or plaudits of the world, 
Indifferent.to each, so she achieved 
Her nation’s safety from besetting foes,— 
She is so purged from every taint of earth, 
So spotless white, that naught dare e’er assail 
Her heav’n-born purity. hate’er her fate, 
Untouch’d she stands,—nor calumny’s foul breath, 
Nor with’ring scorn, with her low demon laugh, 
Can cast one shadow on her stainless name. 
It is cngraved in characters of light, 
On thousand hearts, whose latest pulse will throb 
With love, and pride, and holy gratitude, 
At the high courage of this matchless maid. 


[Enter Joatham, a Jewish rabbi.} 


Joatham. Joy to thee, Mordecai! To God the 
praise ! 
Praise and thanksgiving from our inmost hearts,— 
For lo! o’er Persia reigns a Jewish maid! 
Mordecai. God of my fathers! bless him for these 
words ! 
Even with such blessings as the patriarch gave 
To Jacob, his first-born! My brother, speak ! 
Whence came these tidings? know’st thou of their 
truth ? 
Joatham. Yea, verily, I do; 
But now, within the crowded palace court, 
I mingled with the throng, and heard the words, 
Which rumour with her hundred busy tongues, 
E’en at this moment, bruits through all the land. 
The Lord has heard us—Esther is the queen ! 
The monarch saw, and ravished with her charms, 
Placed on her gentle head the golden crown, 
And on the coming day with princely pomp 
Proclaims his beauteous bride. Elate with joy, 
I sought thee straight through every crowded street, 
And marvel’d greatly at thy absence strange, 
Just at the moment when our cherished hopes, 
Were rip’ning to perfection—And apart 
From all the world, beside this quiet fount, 
Thyself as quiet as its lucid wave 
That sparkles ‘neath the moon, I find thee now, 
And pour my tidings on thy grateful ear. 
Mordecai. To Israel’s guardian God be all the 
praise ! 
To him, who now, as erst in days of old, 
Bends down his ear, ta. catch hia people's cry, 
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And through thick gath’ring clouds, bids light to 


shine! 
Since on her high emprise my child went forth, 
Thou know’st my brother how my life has pass’d; 
How, as each weary day went slowly by, 
I lingered near the spot wherein she dwelt, 
In hopes, perchance, to catch some whispered word 
Dropped in the palace court, of her I love,— 
Yea, with a love stronger than nature’s own, 
Which bade her call another, by the name 
Affection gave to me. A long, long year 
Has linger’d on. But as the time drew near 
Which should decide her fate, fulfil my hopes, 
Or blast them with a word—I could endure 
But with a coward heart, the dread suspense 
That tortured every nerve, and hither fled, 
Where Azor lingered lone, a hermit sad, 
To wait the tidings God has pleased to send. 
Joatham. Full of high import are they,—bearing 
to us 
Results beyond our ken. Now, let us forth, 
And gird us for our work. Time wears apace, 
Bearing our fleeting sands with viewless speed, 
On to oblivion’s gulf. 
Mordecai. First seek with me the temple; there 
to raise 
Our grateful songs, and ask for farther aid. 
Come with us, Azor. Downcast is thine eye, 
Nor wears thy pallid cheek the hue of joy; 
Come, swell our hymn of triumph, and forget 
Each selfish feeling in a nation’s joy! 
[Exeunt omnes. 


——_. 
NATURE AND ART. 


BY MRS. C. GORE. 
On the coast of Lancashire, within distant view 
of the ruins of Furness Abbey, lies a small 
territory, an island or peninsula, according to 
the ebb or flow of the tides that lave its flat and 
unfruitful shores. At noon, perhaps, the tra- 
veler beholds it an islet, moored, as it were, un- 
der the protection of the mainland; isolated and 
cheerless, containing—in the midst of the forty 
acres of arid land which centuries of cultiva- 
tion have barely redeemed from barrenness—a 
single dwelling; a small farm, the rosemary 
bushes of whose garden-enclosures form the 
nearest approach to a tree discernible in the 
lace. But a few hours later the drearjness of 
failisle, (or Helisle, as it is pronounced by the 
fishermen of the coast,) is in some degree re- 
lieved by the reappearance of the hard smooth 
sands, a quarter of a mile in extent, connecting 
it with the Lancashire coast. It now assumes 
the aspect of a rude nook of earth, ribbed from 
the neighbouring farms by the firm compact 
terrace which affords a delightful and exhilarat- 
ing walk to the inmates of that solitary abode. 
Viewed from the house, however, the scene 
assumed a totally different appearance. Persons 
accustomed to the rich garniture of inland land- 
scape, with its contrasting features of hill, dale, 
or mountain,—river, lake, or torrent,—verdant 
pasture or golden plain,—are apt to tax a marine 
t with monotony. But ask the abiders by 

the great deep whether they ever experience 
the sense of satiety arising from sameness: of 
object. It is not alone the vast transition. from 





the smooth surface of the summer sea to. the 
boiling, seething fury of the mighty ocean la- 
bouring with the terrors of the storm, which 
vary their unspeakable effect of prospect. A 
thousand intermediary changes are hourly, m 
mentarily, perceptible. Not a cloud sailin 
across the sunny sky,—and ocean-skies teem 
with those humid exhalations,—but casts a cor- 
respondent shadow on the surface of the waters, 
darkening their blue to purple, or changing 
their glossy green to the tinges of the dying 
dolphin. The “seachanges” of a marine view 
are in fact so infinitely multiplied by the ef- 
fects of wind and weather, tide and time, that 
from the first gleam of morning to the last of 
evening twilight, too wonderful a succession of 
beauties presents itself to the observant eye, for 
the commemoration of pen or pencil. 

But independently of its fine prospects of the 
open sea, the farm of Helisle commanded a 
coast-view of unusual interest. Though imme- 
diately adjoining the spot. the shore presented 
only a gravely bank, yet at the distance of half 
a mile along its windings, commences the beau- 
tiful mountainous ridge, shelving to the sands 
of Furness from the lofty heights diversifyin 
the district of the Lakes. From these, wit 
their changeful mists or clear prominence 
— the sky, Helisle borrows another source 
of endless variety ; and while the dainty tourist 
might pronounce this region of gulls and cur- 
lews, remote from city, town, or even village, 
the most desolate fragment of a sufficiently 
desolate country, the dwellers on the spot found 
in its exciting breezes and varying tides as at- 
tractive a play of features as ever brightened 
the serene countenance of solitude. 

Yet the inmates of the secluded house were 
people who had seen the stir and tumult of the 
world; had sat and even presided at good men’s 
feasts; having retired to the precarious shelter 
of that comfortless abode neither from disgust 
at the giddiness of the crowd, nor a milder frame 
of self-denying philosophy. They came there 
all but penniless;—they stil] abide there, mis- 
erably poor. But though Master Warnford’s 
wife was saluted by her humble neighbours of 
the coast as “ Mistress” or “ Dame,” she had 
claim to the right honourable title of “the 
Lady Anne,” being daughter to the Earl of 
Lovell, one of the proudest peers of England ; 
by whom, on her rash marriage at sixteen with 
the younger son of one of Cromwell’s upstart 
generals, she had been cast off and renounced 
for evermore. The earl, by whose undue domes- 
tic severity the ear of his daughter was first in- 
clined towards the first lovesuit tendered to her 
charms, resented with harshness the rash step 
his harshness had brought about; and though, for 
five years after their marriage, the Warnford’s 
entertained no doubt of his eventual! pardon, they 
were at length forced reluctantly to admit that 
all hope was lost of Lord Lovell’s secession 
from his oath to behold his daughter’s face no 
more. They now felt that they should have 
dealt more sparingly with the small patrimony 
derived by Warn ord from his deceased parents, 
which was all but dissipated in the belief that, 
after a certain period of estrangement, the earl 
would recall his daughter to his favour, and 
restore her to her rights upon. his inheritance. 
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But this expectation was extinguished. A 
staunch adherent of the House of Stuart, to 
whose haughty and obdurate despotism the frail- 
ties of his own nature bore considerable affinity, 
the Earl of Lovel had in his time been exposed 
to insult and injury at the hands of the Round- 
heads; and his narrow spirit took delight in re- 
venging on the son and grandchildren of Gene- 
ral Warnford the long-smarting wounds of his 
self-love; regardless that in the veins of the 
latter was flowing the blood of progenitors whom 
he worshipped with all the paltry adulation of 
family pride. Rejecting every overture of re- 
conciliation from his daughter, he left her let- 
ters of entreaty unanswered, and at length 
returned them unopened ; till Warnford, who, 
at thirty years of age, had progressed from the 
romantic youth into a disappoinied, gloomy, 
helpless, hopeless man, insisted that she shou!d 
humiliate herself and him no more by the renew- 
al of these unavailing solicitations. 

From the period of their imprudent marriage, 
the young people had inhabited a small house 
in the little capital of the county-palatinate, of 
which Warnford’s mother was a native; and 
there, in attempting to secure to the lovely 
Lady Anne, whom he had allured, while a stu- 
dent of Oxford, from her father’s stately mansion 
in the neighbourhood of the university, some 
portion of the comforts of her luxurious home, 
his substance had dwindled away. At thirty he 
was the father of two children, a girl and boy, 
with pee the means of maintenance for his 
single self. 

“We shall starve—we and these helpless 


ones must starve!” was Warnford’s desponding 
ejaculation, on the night when Lord Lovell’s 
silent rejection of his daughter’s last petition 
satisfied them that all expectation of succour 


from his mercy was atan end. “Qur debts in 
this place nearly equal the small remnant of my 
means. I have no friends, no kinsman, no in- 
terest to push me forward in the world. Though 
the slightest word from Lord Lovell’s lips would, 
without diminishing by a doit the property he 
prizes so dearly, secure me from the king’s 
government the occasion to work out my inde- 
pendence and bestow an education on our chil- 
dren, we must sink still lower in the scale of 
misery—must work—must want—and perhaps 
work and want in vain. Perhaps, with our best 
efforts, these babes raay sink under their priva- 
tions; and you, my patient, suffering wife, prove 
unable to confront the hardships we have no 
longer hope to overcome. Would—would that 
I had died, ere I persuaded you to desert your 
rosperous and bright career, for the cheer- 
ess home of an obscure and poverty-stricken 
man!” 

“Have you courage to say this?” faltered 
his wife, who sat rocking with one foot the cra- 
dle of their elder child, and holding in her arms 
the noble infant she had just hushed off to sleep 
upon her bosom, “ when you know that my sole 
solace in my troubles is the belief that life 
would have been worthless in your eyes un- 
shared by the wife and children’ who are 
weighing you down to poverty !” 

“And so it would!” cried Warnford, with 
rapid utterance. “You have been, you are, 
you ever will be—the crown and glory of my 





days. The sight of these children and their 
tender caresses would be as a foretaste of hea- 
ven, but for the anxieties for their future wel- 
fare darkening my soul. But to know that, 
grievous as are the straits to which my rash- 
ness has reduced you, they must become a 
thousand-fold more cruel, distracts my very 
reason. You, so tenderly reared—so cared for 
that your foot fell upon velvet, and not a breath 
was suffered to blow on your fragile youth—you 
to labour—you to need the common necessa- 
ries of life!—O why was I tempted to do this 
thing, and how shall I abide the sight of your 
wretchedness ?” 

“Cheer up, Warnford !” cried the kind-heart- 
ed being, whose nature was a nature of love, 
sparing one hand from her little charge to ex- 
tend it to the ready caress of her husband. 
“Tf this be all, cheer up!—You know me only 
as the thriftless, giddy girl—the dainty, tender 
woman—henceforward you shall see me the 
stirring matron—the careful housewife. Love 
would be a pitiful thing did it suggest no higher 
proof of its strength than honeyed words and 
idle fondling, such as I have, perhaps, wearied 
you withal. But it has a power and courage 
of its own! Trust me, it has a power and 
courage of its own !—a power tu act, a courage 
to bear, which constitute a yet more intimate 
portion of its happiness. Had we been prosper- 
ous—world-seekers, pleasure-hunters, wasters 
of the gawds and luxuries of life—sweet protes- 
tations and tender embraces had been the utmost 
proof in my power that never have I repented 
the act suggested by the wantonness of girlish 
preference. My reason now confirms my choice. 

“ The blessing of God decrees that the vows 
so lightsomely sworn can now be renewed in 
all the solemnity of womanly truth; and to that 
first sweet promise to love and honour, in sick- 
ness and in health, to take for richer for poorer, 
for better for worse,—I superadd a pledge that, 
knowing the poorer, and having experience of 
the worse, I would still bear all, and more also, 
for your sake.” 

arnford made no reply. He was labouring, 
with a strong man’s effort, to restrain the tears 
that would have fain burst forth from the inmost 
recesses of his heart. He was too proud to 
weep in her presence—too agonized to speak. 

“ You think, perhaps,” added Lady Anne, in 
a lower voice, “that this fortitude will not 
abide; that poverty is a gnawing thing which 
devours the strongest courage. oout I have 
the consciousness of a stronger mind—a yet 
more enduring patience. I defy the cares or 
wants of life to do more than bow down my 
body to death ;—they shall neither tire my sub- 
mission nor exhaust my tenderness for you 
and those whom you have given me!” 

He was about to answer, when pressing his 
hand fervently with the soft slender fingers in 
which it was still enveloped, she added, “ One 
word more !—I have a condition to affix to m 
devotedness.—I must have you cheer your spi- 
rits for my sake—I must have you up and 
bestir yourself—I must have you persevere toa 
good end! I will labour cheerfully, but you 
must be my help-mate and companion. I will 
oppose a cheerful face to sorrow, but yours 
must no longer wear a frown. We are not 
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utterly deserted of heaven—we have youth 
and health; and for how many of the creatures 
of God do these form a sufficient provision! 
Such fair and promising children are not vouch- 
safed to us in vain. They are given us as 
pledges of better days—-they are given us as an 
encouragement to bear and to forbear—they 
are given as an incitement to our efforts, and 
a comfort to our cares. For them, dearest, and 
for me, look to the brighter side of things. If 
I do not forget my father, I have at least forgot- 
ten my father’s house; nay, I have forgotten 
all, save love and duty—love that makes duty 
light, and duty that sobers and consecrates the 
sportiveness of love. Low as we are in life, I 
am happy; be happy too, and nothing will be 
left me to desire.” 

And, lo! thus cheered and comforted, there 
was hope by the desolate fireside of the neces- 
sitous man. 

But this was not all. Words of solace were 
not the only offering of the good and tender 
wife. She had words of counsel, too, for his 
ear, which, after much debate, tended to a hap- 
py issue. 

Lady Anne persuaded him to quit Lancaster, 
to renounce the intercourse of those of their 
own degree—people who loved them no jot the 
better for attempts to maintain a position in life 
ruinous to their narrow fortunes. After much 
seeking, they found notice at an attorney’s of- 
fice of a vacancy at the miserable farm of He- 
lisle; and nearly the remainder of Warnford’s 
heritage was expended in the necessary outlay 
for lease, stock, and plenishing. Having settled 
themselves thus, at the extremity of civiliza- 
tion, they resigned all pretence to gentleness of 
condition, the pomps of life; worked hard, fared 
hard; and after two years’ buffeting between 
necessity and the lingering influence of their 
early breeding, found their refinement of nature 
and sentiment worn down to the exigencies of 
their condition. Algernon Warnford held the 
plough which was to procure bread for his chil- 
dren, while Mistress Warnford tended the two 
lean milch-kine, which afforded their chief sub- 
sistence. 

The unfruitful soil] was such as to tax the 
utmost efforts of the inexperienced husbandman. 
The peasant’s boy and girl, hired to assist the 
labours of the distressed family, gave onl 
trouble by their ignorance. But in the sequel, 
perseverance prevailed. Though he who, as a 
ee had been a bad scho!=r, proved as a 
armer an indifferent agriculturist, the effort of 
being up early and late, toiling through sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s frost, overcame, as Pro- 
vidence hath promised, the stubborn curse of 
nature; and at the close of five years of heavy 
labour, the Warnfords were not only able to 
maintain their elder children, and a younger— 
an ocean pearl, born in the briny solitude of 
Helisle—but had amassed great store of wealth 
—a press full of linen, spun under their roof— 
several] articles of household furniture, the pro- 
duct of their united ingenuity—and, above all, 
a stout coble-boat, which, with the aid of an able 
builder from Witehaven, who passed a couple 
of summer months domiciled with them at the 
farm, Warnford had launched with great ce- 
remony from the stocks, and christened and 





painted with the auspicious name of “ The Lady 
Anne of Helisle.” It may be doubted whether 
the Earl of Lovell, who was now officiating in 
his frivolous old age as Lord Chamberlain to 
his most gracious Majesty, had in the interim 
achieved any effort half so gratifying. 

Nor was the ornamental department wholly 
neglected. Warnford had retouched and white- 
washed, within and without, the plaster walls 
of the little dwelling, had contrived a rude car- 
pet of sheepskins for the portion of the hall or 
kitchen specially habited by his wife, and had 
even planted the spot of ground beneath her 
window with hedges of fragrant rosemary, 
which, as its name denoteth, rejoices in the 
dew of the sea; for the sea-spray reached it 
there. On winter nights the humbleness of the 
one-storied mansion was its sole security against 
the tremendous storm-bursts of the Irish chan- 
nel; and often, when signals of distress boomed 
from the offing, Mistress Warnford would start 
from her pillow, and with a prayer of interces- 
sion for the souls in peril, bless the roof that 
gave such comfortable shelter to the helpless 
ones whom her soul loved. 

In fine weather, she and her children—more 
especially her son Walter—often accompanied 
Warnford when his day’s labours were done, 
in an evening sail, coasting those beautiful 
shores. Or she would follow him to the main- 
land, when business carried him to market at 
Dalton or Rampside, for a kindly visit to the 
wives of one or two small farmers, with whom 
they maintained interchange of good-will, bor- 
rowing or lending, nursing or claiming tendence 
in sickness, exchanging a basket of fish for a 
brood of early chickens, or a measure of rape- 
seed or yarn, for faggot-wood or turf. It was 
one of the sacrifices exacted of Warnford’s 
pride by his more nobly-constituted wife, that 
he should stoop in all things to his altered con- 
dition, and live, and let live, with those among 
whom Providence had appointed their career. 

There was old Hal Hobbs and his dame, cot- 
ters on the Condish estates which extend along 
the coast by Furness, who thought the month 
a long one in which Mistress Warnford, or her 
good man, forgot to bring Watty and Leeny to 
taste their honey, or garden berries. 

“ Marry—the boy and girl were so sprightly, 
yet so jaunty and well-spoken withal,” that the 
old people hailed the coming of the young 
mother, (with her large loving eyes beaming 
tenderness on the fair child, the young Lucy, 
that still lingered in her arms, from fondling 
more than helplessness,) as a festival in their 
life of labour. 

But as years drew on, the mother, as by na- 
ture appointed, began to outweigh the wife in 
the bosom of Lord Lovell’s daughter. She had 
borne cheerfully with her lot for herself, and 
for her husband; she conld not be so easily 
contented for her children. Her mind, and 
that of Warnford, had been formed by early 
education ; and though no leisure or opportunity 
was left them now for indulgence of scholar- 
ship, they knew enough to derive double enjoy- 
ment from the revealed phenomena of nature, 
which afforded the recreation of their unevent- 
fal lives. But the children had no books—no 
instructors; and, engrossed by the homely in- 
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dustry indispensable to their support, their pa- 
rents could do little in that task of unremitting 
preceptorship indispensable to drive the young 
end volatile through the thorny ways of learn- 


ing. 

Walter and Helena accordingly wandered all 
day long about the featureless fields of the islet, 
without a shrub or bush to fix their attention, 
or a field-flower to enliven the saline herbage. 
Hand in hand they watched by the shore till the 
réceding tide left clear to their eager feet those 
sparkling sands, to which every ebb of the 
waters afforded hazard or novelty; purple sea- 
shells lightly embedded there, the curious pebble, 
the stranded weed, detached from the podded 
vegetation clinging to the sunken rocks; the 
living jellies of the sea-anemone or star-fish, or 
some shelly outcast flung by the waves on the 
shore to crawl its awkward way back again toa 
more congenial element. The white gulls would 
stand unheeding, while the two little ones went 
wandering up and down; or the curlew dip its 
wing into the wave within reach of their little 
hands; so gentle were their movements, and so 
customary their presence on the spot. 

But when Walter attained the age of hardi- 
hood, and at ten years old delighted to unmoor 
the coble from its chain, and having set the 
sail, steer boldly along the shore towards Fur- 
ness, having compelled his sister to bear him 
company, that they might encounter together 
the chastisement of their disobedience. Mis- 
tress Warnford felt that the boy’s spirit was 
breaking bounds. He had none of the usual 
occupations of youth to exhaust his elasticity 
of limb and muscle—no pony to ride—no tree 
to climb—no companion to overcome in wrest- 
ling, quoits, or other athletic exercises. He 
had no associate but his sister Helena; fora 
sort of innate arrogance kept him aloof from 
the herdsman employed in the out-door labours 
of the farm. At length, having escaped one 
day from home to the fair at Dalton, and tarried 
away till the tide had flowed and ebbed and flow- 
ed again, distracting his mother with apprehen- 
sions lest finding himself belated, he should at- 
tempt to wade through the channel of the flowing 
waters when nearly breast-high, as she had often 
known him to do before—she resolved, when she 
clasped the truant once more in her arms, (after 
having dared the passage in a crazy tub of a boat, 
long condemned as unseaworthy by the fishermen 
of Rampside,) to make some attempt at rescuing 
her son from a state of life, where the energies 
of his arrogant nature were thus afflictingly 
doomed to run to waste. 

A letter was accordingly indited to the Earl 
of Lovell by his daughter, pretending no peni- 
tence for the past, but setting forth the de- 
graded prospects of her children for the future, 
unless he deigned to extend a succourable hand, 
and enable them by fitting education to assume 
at some future time a position in the world 
more consonant with their honourable kinsman- 
ship. For herself, she asked nothing—low as 
was her estate, Lady Anne avowed herself con- 
tent. All she entreated of her father was to 
call her fair young son to his presence, and de- 
cide, by personal investigation, whether it were 
not foul shame for a youth so nobly gifted in 
mind and body, to sink into a hewer of wood 


and drawer of water. Unknown to Warnford 
was the letter written, and despatched to the 
Dalton post-office ; and as his wife stood watch- 
ing the coble driving over the little channel to 
the mainland, bearing with it the missive which 
was to decide the destinies of her offspring, 
she almost trembled at the reflection that her 
proceeding might become a source of alienation 
in the little family, even as her island home, 
which at sunrise had been part and parcel of 
the continent, was now a severed islet, cinc- 
tured by the roaring sea. 

Time passed away, but no answer from 
Lovell Court! Lady Anne felt that she had 
humiliated herself in vain. Her father’s heart, 
like her father’s door, was irrevocably closed 
against her, and she congratulated herself that 
she had not acquainted Warnford with her mea- 
sures, and so procured him a share in her 
disappointment. For Warnford was now a 
gloomy-minded, unyielding man. Hard labour ‘, 
and severe care had extinguished the happier 
impulses of his nature. His slavery had be- 
come mechanical] to him, for he saw that it was to 
be the unamending portion of his life; but not 
even the gentle companionship of his angelic 
wife could bring smiles to his face, or words of 
gladness to his lip. His father’s spirit was 
breaking out in him. He had grown devout; 
not with the wholesome piety of a heart at 
fease, which beholds motives for gratitude in 
even the least of the benefits conferred by the 
bounty of Providence; but with a sour, fretful, 
fractious spirit of superstitious fear; a peevish 
interpreting of texts—an angry resentment of 
the triumph of the king and his church. With 
his wife he was invariably irritable—with the 
children tyrannical and unjust; and while 
grieving that young Walter must grow up in 
such bitter bondage, she rejoiced that the father 
knew nothing of the emancipation she had 
premeditated for her son. 

One day when the lad was assisting his 
father to cart shingles from the seaward shore, 
and Mistress Warnford was busied in hanging 
out upon the rosemary bush a web of fine 
linen, the product of her winter’s spinning, 
which she had destined for clothing for the boy, 
had he been called away by his grandsire, He- 
lena shouted from the garden-stile tidings that 
two strangers, richly dressed, were crossing the 
sands on horseback, guided by young Hob, the 
stable knave of the hostel at Dalton: Involun- 
tarily the matron blushéd, and drew closer 
round her face the pinners which the sea breezes 
had blown away, as she hastened towards the 
porch of her humble home, to set her house in 
order for the reception of guests whom she 
suspected to be on their way to visit the Lady 
Anne Lovell, not to confer with Master Warn- 
ford of Helisle Farm. 

They came. They doffed their broad bea- 
vers courteously to the trembling woman, re- 
questing her to announce to her mistress, that 
the auditor and chaplain of the Earl of Lovell 
were under her roof; and when her exclamation, 
“You come to me then from my father!” re- 
vealed the truth, they were sufficiently wanting 
in tact to betray their amazement that the 
daughter of their illustrious patron should be 
clothed in weather-stained linsey-welsey, and 
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have her cheeks swarthy and withered by ever- 
lasting exposure to the sun and winds of that 
shapeless island. 

Their errand was quickly said. They brought 
missives from the earl, undertaking the charge 
of his elder grandchildren, on condition that 
they were given up to his care, to be bred as 
became the future inheritors of his fortunes. 
His elder daughters, the Marchioness of Sal- 
tram and the Lady Helena Mauleverer, having 
in their turn incurred his displeasure, he en- 
gaged to make forthwith a handsome settlement 
on Walter and Helena Warnford, upon a re- 
nunciation on the part of their parents of all 
interference in their future destinies. 

Lady Anne trembled as she read ; not lest 
her husband should refuse his assent to the 
humiliating proposals she had brought upon 
herself, but rather lest he should agree to part 
with the children. It was only for her son she 
had petitioned. She knew her own capability to 
bestow upon her blooming Helena such edu- 
cation as she held indispensable to an humble 
home-staying woman; and the project of the 
earl to deprive her at once of both her children, 
filled her bosom with dismay. She would fain 
have answered by a hasty negative, and dis- 
missed the two delegates of Lord Lovell ere 
Warnford could be apprized of their arrival. 
But this was impossible. ‘Two horsemen could 
not easily arrive at Helisle unknown to the 
farmer; and accordingly, after the lapse of a 
few minutes, Warnford, in his fustian suit, and 
wearing his stern looks, entered, and bade a 
— welcome to the strangers. 

o the surprise of his wife, however, those 
looks brightened when the object of their mis- 
sion came to be explained. The Helisle outcast 
had that morning discovered that he was likely 
to be a heavy loser by the season’s crops; and 
had received within a few days an insolent 
letter from the attorney of his landlord, claim- 
ing arrears of rent, and threatening ejection ; 
and having these evil prospects before him for 
his helpless family, the offers vouchsafed by 
Lord Lovell came like manna in the wilderness. 

It was not a generous sentiment which de- 
cided his grateful acceptance. He thought no- 
thing of the ultimate benefit of his offspring. 
He —— only of the joy of deliverance from a 
present burden; of having fewer mouths to fill 
by the wasting toil of his hands; fewer eyes to 
keep watch upon his mental irritation, when he 
came from work to the contemplation of work 
to come. . 

The mother was silent when she heard sen- 
tence pronounced ; for no arguments she could 
urge would prevail over his determination. 
The days were gone when her gentle voice 
could work miracles with his sullenness She 
had gradually ceased to be the lovely Lady 
Anne in his eyes—the angelic Lady Anne in 
his heart. She had become Mistress Warnford 

Dame Warnford—Goody Warnford—the butt 
of his ill-humour, the slave of his domestic 


a 

at while repressing thus her words and 
tears, the mother’s heart was wrung with an- 
guish. Master Rickatts, the auditor, explained 
that it was the earl’s intention, on receivin 
the engrossed assent of the parents to his 





adoption of his grandchildren, to despatch his 
equipage and attendants to meet them at Lan- 
caster; that a tutor was already appointed to 
prepare young Walter for Eton College; and a 
gouvernante of confidence to escort Helena 
to the court of France, where her aunt, the 
Marquise de Castries, sister to the Ear] of Lov- 
ell, (holding a high appointment in the suite of 
madame, the sister of Charles II.,) would pro- 
vide for her suitable education, better than 
could be done in the gorgeous seclusion of 
Lovell Court. Mistress Warnford listened in 
consternation; courts and princesses for her 
Helena! for the untutored child of nature, 
accustomed to chase her father’s Irish hounds 
along the sands, or hold the steerage of the 
coble for her wilful brother! But there was no 
remedy. Warnford decreed that it was to be 
so. The children were to go—he seemed to 
care nothing whither. When she wept and 
wrung her hands at parting with them, her 
husband reviled her that the thing was of her 
own doing—that but for her letter to the earl, 
there would have been neither thought nor 
speech of their removal from Helisle. For 
many months afterwards, when roused in the 
watches of the night by the bellowing of the 
storm, she called upon the names of her chil- 
dren, and wondered how they fared at that 
unquiet moment, he would answer her still 
with texts, illustrative of the restless thank- 
lessness of human nature, that had no virtue 
to content itself with the dispensations of the 
All-seeing and All-wise. 

Thus admonished, she resigned herself. 
There was still the little prattling Lucy—with 
her open brow and clustering auburn curls, 
clinging yet closer to her mother, for having 
lost the young companions of her infancy. 
Lucy was now more than six years old; hither- 
to content with the enjoyments of her age— 
the sights and sounds revealed by the common 
changes of season and the elements. But 
there was none to lead her forth on the silver 
sands in search of purple sea-shell, or stream- 
ing weed: none to venture with her to the 
back of the island, where a long strip of crisp 
rank herbage gave forth, in the early spring, a 
few specimens of hard, stiff, prickly-blossomed 
weeds, the wretched Flora of miserable Hel- 
isle. Till, at last baffled of all hope to wan- 
der, the gentle child disposed herself to follow, 
like a spirit, up and down, the household move- 
ments of her lonely mother; to watch her 
while she set the milk or churned the but- 
ter, spun beside the hearth in winter, or in 
summer trimmed up the garden walks, or sat 
in the shadow of the house, making or mend- 
ing garments for her husband, or nets for his 
summer fishing. 

Intense was the love that s up between 
them! As the mother’s hair whitened and 
withered under her coif, Lucy’s lengthening 
tresses grew to overhang her ivory shoulders, 
and proclaimed that the fair girl, so lately a 
child, was soon to be a woman; and for her, 
Mistress Warnford never experienced one of 
those misgivings she had felt for her elder off- 
spring. So refined was the natural look of Lucy 

arnford—so gentle-toned her voice—so fine 
her aptitude in receiving instruction, that the 
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trammels of education appeared superfluous. 
Uninfluenced by the example of a boisterous 
brother, Lucy had never, even in her sports, 
outpassed the silken limits of her sex. In her, 
nature had made “ a lady of her own.” 

The talk of the mother and daughter was 
often of the absent ones: Lucy had gradually 
forgotten all but the name of her brother and 
sister. She had a vague recollection of having 
been clasped to her mother’s bosom more 
graspingly and tenderly than usual, after part- 
ing from a group of grand personages, among 
whom the shadowy ferms she remembered as 
Watty and Leeny, had been borne away; but 
nothing farther. It had been covenanted by Lord 
Lovell that no intercourse was to take place be- 
tween the parentsand children; saving that, on 
the first day of every year, came a letter from 
Mister Rickatts, stating that Master Walter and 
Mistress Helena were in good health, progressing 
in their studies, and contenting the expectations 
of the earl. Walter was now on the eve of 
being entered at Oxford ; Helena of being with- 
drawn from the Convent of Panthemont, where 
she had received her education, to be introduced 
by the Marquise de Castries into society. All 
this was duly discussed betweed Lucy and her 
mother, but always in Warnford’s absence. 
Speech of courts or scholarship, princesses or 
earls, were things he could no longer abide. 
The influence of religious enthusiasm on a 
mind disturbed by disappointment, in that utter- 
most solitude, had produced its usual distress- 
ing consequences. He had become a fanatic 


—a visionary. His delight was to wander from 


home ; to follow after strange preachers among 
the dales of Lancashire or Westmoreland; and 
lacking these, to hold forth in exposition of the 
scriptures; by misinterpretation of which, his 
own mind had been led astray. Had it not 
been for the thrift and patience of his partner, 
the little farm must have gone rapidly to ruin. 
But the guardian angel—the pearl without 
price—the tender wife and mother, watched 
over all; received back with unreproving ten- 
derness the miserable wanderer; and during 
his absence wrought with double diligence in 
his behalf. 

While Helena (Lovell as she was called, 
not Warnford) was emerging from her convent, 
graceful, skilful, accomplished, arrayed with all 
the cost and elegance becoming the position 
she was to hold in the world, Mistress Warn- 
ford, still only four-and-thirty years of age, was 
stretching her husband’s nets to dry upon the 
stone fence of her little garden; driving her 
few lean sheep to their fold; salting the winter 
butter for the family; folding the snow-white 
linen for the press; not repiningly—not with a 
yearning thought of better days; but with a 
mild serenity of brow, and contentedness of soul, 
worthy of admiration. Nay, sometimes on a 
cheery May morning, when Lucy’s step was 
bounding before her, or Lucy’s morning kiss 
had been more earnest than usual, a low-voiced 
tune, like the murmur of the waters rippling 
on the beach, would proceed from the lips of 
the hard-working, tender-hearted woman. Her 
fair hands and well-turned arms were hard 
and brown with unremitting labour. But the 





soul within her was unchanged ; soft, fair, femi- 
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nine, and noble, as in her days of helpless 
gentility. 

It was a brilliant day, meanwhile, in the an- 
nals of Lovell House, that witnessed the arrival 
of the Marchioness de Castries and her niece, 
to preside over its princely establishment. Hen- 
rietta of Orleans had now been some years 
dead; and the Marchioness was glad to aban- 
don the city where the murderers of her be- 
loved mistress remained unpunished, for her 
brother’s lordly mansion in Scotland Yard. 
Overlooking the Thames, where floated, moored 
to its garden-stairs, several barges bearing the 
cognizance of the earl, Lovell House was a fine 
old structure of the time of the first James; 
ponderously magnificent—and consequently in 
strict accordance with the style of living 
affected by the man designated by Rochester, 
Buckingham, and Tom Killegrew, as “ the 
pomposterous Earl of Lovell.” 

Harder in his nature, and more worldly than 
ever, Lord Lovell hailed with delight the com- 
ing of the stately marquise, whose breeding of 
Versailles was to add new dignity to his domes- 
tic circle, and the beauteous grandchild who 
was to breathe the rejuvenescence of her 
eighteen years upon his withered existence. His 
vanity was tickled by anticipation of the gay 
figure these daughters of his line would make 
in the royal circle of Whitehall; and his malice 
gratified by the notion of the envy with which 
their elevation to his favour must be regarded 
by his two rebellious daughters, the Ladies 
Saltram and Mauleverer. Of his third daugh- 
ter, his once-loved Anne, he thought no more 
than if she had been buried dead instead of 
alive in the ultima thule of Helisle! Morally 
extinguished by her mesalliance, his lordship 
deemed it superfluous to inform himself whe- 
ther she retained so much as physical existence. 

But there was one person at Lovell House, 
to whom the arrival of the two ladies afforded 
any thing but satisfaction. Sir Walter Lovell 
(for the vain youth had been knighted by the 
king when officiating as proxy to the earl at 
the installation of Knights of the Garter) had 
long reigned supreme in the affections of his 
grandfather. Frivolous and licentious, the false 
position in which he was placed, by Lord 
Lovell’s peremptory alienation from all natural 
ties, had gradually effaced all natural affections 
in his bosom. To love the earl was impossible. 
His sister was banished to a foreign country. 
His parents were henceforward nothing to his 
tenderness or duty. The world was to be all 
in all; its splendours his solace—its favour his 
sufficient happiness. The lessons of adversity 
were forgotten. As the manners of the young 
courtier softer.ed, his heart grew hard. Disso- 
lute in his habits, his chief anxiety was to keep 
from the knowledge of his grandfather, excesses 
of a nature to be held derogatory by the stately 
old nobleman ; and Sir Walter justly feared that 
the establishment of female espionage at Lovell © 
House must be fatal to his superficial reputation. 

“TI kiss your fair hand, sweet sister!” cried 
he, throwing himself without ceremony into a 
seat, in the gorgeous withdrawing-room, ap- 
pointed to the marchioness’s use, the day after 
Helena’s arrival in her native country. “I 


was dining last night with Muskerry, or should 
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have been at hand to assist our lady aunt from 
her coach, and tuck the chaplain and lapdog 
under either arm, to make their solemn entry 
into Lovell House.” 

“The latter duty you would have been 
spared,” said Helena, smiling at his affectation 
of dress and manner, which all but rivalled her 
own. “In place of chaplain and lapdog, the 
chére marquise travels with a pair of the 
prettiest and most adroit sowbreties that ever 
pinned up a fontange, or stretched a stomacher ; 
and neither Mademoiselle Péroline, nor Made- 
moiselle Celeste, is in the habit of being “ tuck- 
ed” under the arm of a cavalier so unlettered 
as to groan under the weight of Alencon point 
after er, or to sport boots of chamois leather, 
while Spanish morocco is to be had for money.” 

“f faith, well said!” cried Sir Walter, en- 
chanted by the grace with which the belle 
Parisienne sat tossing a cassolette of peyfumes, 
affixed to her witst by a golden chain, which 
ever and anon she caught in her snow-white 
hand, to cast it lightly forth again. “ And I was 
wrong to talk of such old-world pets as lapdogs 
and chaplains to ladies of degree, who doubt- 
less entertain a marmoset and an astrologer! 
But tell me, sweet sister! what is the last 
news from the Salle de Diane, and the circle of 
its purest Diana, Athénée de Montespan? Is 
his holiness’s Bolognese bull promulgated yet 
by the cardinal, and sanctioned by la bonne 
compagnie? And is it now a received thing to 
intersperse breast-knots of lilac on an amber- 
coloured bodice ?” 

“Even as you see, good brother,” replied 
Helena; “but trouble not your fastidious eyes 
with a thing so trivial as this my morning 
négligé. Suspend your judgment until Thurs- 
day night; when, having been presented to 
her majesty in her private closet, we are to 
appear at the ball at court, and lo! you shall 
behold a certain robe of silver gauze, embroi- 
dered on the seams in Parma violets, where- 
of every eye hath an encrusted topaz, of 
which even Lauzun protested the fashion to be 
unique, when I danced in it, as one of the 
handmaidens of Flora, in the last royal ballet 
performed at St. Cloud.” 

“Silver gauze is altogether cittish and 
tawdry,” said Sir Walter, disdainfully. “ Gauze 
of silk or thread is your only wear. 
to you, ma mignone, that cloth of 
silver is obsolete and unseasonable 
merry month of May.” 

* lete!” cried the young beauty, with 
rising bloom: “how long, pray, has Scythian 
London presumed to affect principles of its own 
upon such subjects? Have we Parisians so 
liberally supplied you with tailors, embroiderers, 
and bulletins of fashion, in the overflowing of 
our goodness and frippery, that you end by 
setting up as dictators on your own account! 
—Bah! Content yourselves—worthy fog-be- 
wildered souls as ye are—with legislating in 
musty parliaments and long-robed courts of 
justice, but presume not (as Elizabeth said in 

r haste to her senate) to meddle with matters 
beyond your reach. J maintain that gauze of 
silver is fitting wear for a ball-room, even were 
the dogstar raging. But here comes the 
marchioness, tottering under the weight of her 
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rouge and faux toupet—a salute on either 
cheek, if you love yourself, my gentle brother. 
To kiss her finger-tip, as you did mine, would 
pass for a most unnephewlike sang froid.” 

“ My dear soul, how is this?” cried Madame 
de Castries, having courteously accepted from 
Sir Walter the gallant embrace suggested by 
her niece. ‘ What is it I hear—that my brother 
has neither evening set apart for the reception 
of society—nor groom-porter, nor pharo-bank, 
nor ombre, nor basset, nor anything usual or 
decorous, established in the house? What 
means such strange irregularity in an establish- 
ment of so much note and splendour !—and 
what does he intend us to do with ourselves 
when there is nothing going on at court, and 
neither ball nor masquerade in question? Does 
he expect us to mew ourselves up with him of 
an evening in this state-prison, to the light of 
half a dozen sconces, and perhaps the tune of 
a couple of fiddles, lullabying one to sleep with 
‘Damon, god of my affection,’ or some other 
playhouse ditty ?” 

“Doubtless, my dear madam,” replied Sir 
Walter, having led her to a chair, “my grand- 
father will accede to all your reasonable 
desires. Hitherto his household hath been 
neglected: his office detaining him chiefly near 
the king, and my own naturally studious and 
retiring disposition having engaged me in 
literary and scientific society, whence such toys 
as cards and dice are necessarily banished.” 

“T cannot live without my hocca,” cried the 
marchioness, taking a long pinch of rapée 
from a glittering box, enamelled with a portrait 
of her friend Sir Evremont, having a stanza 
from Voiture engraven on the golden reverse. 
“To sleep without the incentive of my nightly 
game is as impossible as to wake without the 
excitement of my morning coffee. See to this 
for me, Walter: consult the Chevalier Hamil- 
ton and the few other civilized beings you have 
got among you—make me up a little coterie, to 
wean me gradually from the cream of luxurious 
Paris down to theskim-milk of splenetic London! 
Conversation, taste, or elegance, we do not look 
for from you; but, in pity to two forlorn females, 
give us that which even blockheads can provide, 
a pack of cards and a tolerable cup of Mocha.” 

Thus adjured, Sir Walter decided that it 
would be more prudent to seek a confederate in 
the marchioness than attempt to out-general 
her maneuvres. He promised, therefore, to do 
his best for her ladyship’s enlivenment; and 
Lord Lovell was induced to endure, as the 
avowed guests of his sister, the society of the 
profligate companions of his nephew. Assured 
by the marchioness that high play was one of 
the vices de bon ton monopolized by the grand 
monarque for the delectation of his court, the 
earl submitted to see a bank established in the 
grand gallery of Lovell House, illuminated 
twice a week for the reception of visiters; 
and there, as a pretext for quaffing Spanish 
wines with the gay and brilliant Sir Walter 
Lovell, and bandying light retorts with his 
beautiful sister, the Duke of Buckingham, Beau 
Fielding, Jemyn, Count Hamilton, and other 
leading fashionists and wits of the day, consent- 
ed to sacrifice their patience to the tedious 
patter of the old earl, and a few gold pieces to 
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the insatiable love of play of the Marchioness 
de Castries. It became one of the most-frequent- 
ed mansions in London; and Charles himself 
sometimes laughingly deplored the etiquette 
which forbade him to become a lonnger in the 
gay salogns of his lord chamberlain. 

But the fair Helena had not been educated 
in Paris to so little purpose as to imagine that 
the brilliant homage of these libertines of 
fashion was the one thing needful. Her grand- 
father had promised her a noble fortune; but 
not even the broad lands he was to bequeath 
her would obliterate at the court of a Stuart, 
the shame of ignoble and roundhead descent. 
The triumph of the new comer, in her robe of 
silver gauze and Parma violets, had excited 
universal indignation among the maids of hon- 
our, both of the queen and the duchess.) Who 
was this Miss Lovell that smiled so insolently 
as she walked a minuct with the young Duke 
of Monmouth, after fixing the admiring atten- 
tion of Grammont and all his satellites!—an 
impostor! ‘The offspring of a roturier, whose 
real name was besprinkled with the mire of 
the commonwealth. The whisper went round. 
Helena’s eyes sparkled with indignation. 
“They should repent the ignominy cast upon 
her. She would soar above them, and surprise 
them yet.” Already the Earl of St. Albans 
was among her rejected suitors. She had set 
her heart—(ner heart)—upon a duke! The 
jaurels wherewith she would fain be crowned 
were strawberry-leaves; and it was after form- 
ing this resolution, (while apparently devoting 
her attention to the beauty of a pair of cats of 
cracked porcelain, gracing the marchioness’s 
chimney-piece,) that his young grace of 
Glamorgan was invited by Madame de Castries 
to become her pupil in the mysteries of basset. 
Lord Levell was satisfied that the Duke visited 
so assiduously at the house, in compliment to 
himsel/—the venerable friend of his grandsire. 
Sir Walter found that the youth was ambitious 
of forming himself in his école des bonnes 
manieres. The marchioness decided that he 
came there to pay his compliments to her snuff- 
box, and the four aces. But Helena was equal- 
ly positive that, whatever the Duke of Glamor- 
gan might come to seek at Lovell House, he 
should find nothing less important than a duch- 
ess. He was a gentle, ingenuous youth; and 
fearmg to alarm him by a display of her 
Parisian levities, she gave up coquetting with 
Harry Jemyn, and bandying witticisms with 
Rochester, te edify the world of fashion by the 
strict decorum of her maidenly reserve. 

While these glittering pageants were en- 
acting in the vicinity of Whitehall, the desola- 
tion of Helisle waxed gloomier, and yet more 
gloomy. Warnford’s reason was now complete- 
ly disordered. It was only by following him 
incessantly, in his wanderings, that his match- 
less wife prevented him from becoming the 
victim of his delusion. Often did he rush forth 
upon the sands when the tides were rolling in 
upon a winter’s night; and amid the bellowing 
of the storm, and the frightful violence of the 
night winds, command the waves to recede, in 
confirmation of his faith; nor could anything 
but the persuasive caresses of his wife, (ver 
voice being inaudible among the tumults of the 





scene,) induce him to seek shelter at home 
from the inclemencies of the weather. At 
other times she would follow him to Dalton, 
and from Dalton pursue her weary way to the 
mountains of Black Comb or Langdale, and 
while he wandered frantic among the ravines 
and recesses of the hills, attend his steps with 
bleeding feet and panting bosom, clinging to, 
him protectingly when she saw him about to 
precipitate himself from some frightful pre- 
cipice, as an ordeal of the protection of the 
Almighty. 

But, alas! during these frequent absences 
from home, her gentle Lucy was left alone 
with a boorish servant on the solitary islet; 
and this necessity was, of all her trials, the 
most painful te Mistress Warnford. 

* Not unto me should this duty have been 
appointed!” did she more than once murmur 
while following the wanderings of the dement- 
ed man through storm and ford, among peril- 
ous morasses or shelving rocks. “It is his son 
who should be here to do this;—his son, with a 
strong arm to restrain, and a strong voice to 
overmaster the paroxysms of his fearful mad- 
ness.” 

But there was no son at hand to relieve her 
painful efforts by the sacrifice of his filial duty. 
Walter Warnford had ceased to exist; for the 
Sir Walter Lovell, in whom his existence was 
merged, was a vain voluptuary, who would 
have pished and pshawed at the mere mention 
of his absent parents, and their misfortunes. 

* T have been pestered with a strange letter 
this morning,” said Helena to her brother, 
producing one day at arm’s length a clumsy 
packet, by mere contact with which she seem- 
ed to think herself dishonoured. “Did you 
know that those people in the north were still 
alive? My aunt informed me at Paris, (on my 
inquiry about them on some occasion or other,) 
that they were all swept away by an inundation 
—conflagration—or the Heavens know what.” 

“Leave that knowledge to the Heavens, 
then,” my pretty Helena, drawled Sir Walter ; 
‘for itis written in black and white, that we 
are either to know no parents or know no 
grandsire; and [ have a notion that our elderly 
gentleman, with a rent-roll of sixty thousand 
per annum, is the acquaintance worth preserv- 
ing of the two.” 

“The more so, that our aunts, Saltram and 
Mauleverer, have lately been attacking the earl 
on his weak side, per favour of his ghostly com- 
forter, Father O’Mahony,” observed Helena. 

“And what says yonder inopportune letter,” 
demanded her brother, setting his ruffles. 

“Many things unseemly to repeat. ’Tis 
writ by little Lucy, (the child, though grown 
into a woman, is endowed apparently with 
scarce instruction or breeding fer a chamber- 
maid,) who informs me that her father is a 
lunatic, and her mother, it would seem scarce- 
ly more rational—since she trudges after him 
up and down, like an esquire of the body, 
leaving her young daughter to be devoured by 
rats and mice, and such small deer, but lackin 
nourishment of her own. In short, they are all 
crazy, and all starving. What is to be done ?” 

“Nothing! The smallest intercourse would 
be followed by our expulsion from the favour of 
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the earl. Such, since I attained years of discre- 
tion, hath been the reiterated lesson of old 
Rickatts, who stands so much our friend.” 

“°Tis a most misjudging thing of this young 
girl to have placed me in so sore a strait,” 
observed Helena, tearing to pieces a rose, the 
gift of the Duke of Glamorgan, which she had 
taken from her bosom. “How am I to answer 
her letter?” 

“Take no note of it, child—as I do those of 
my unruly creditors. "I'would be an encourage- 
ment to importunity were such applications 
favoured with an answer. Miss Lucy will 
conclude that her petition miscarried, and we 
shall be troubled no more with her importu- 
nities.” 

Lucy did conclude so; for, to her young 
heart, the monstrous idea of filial ingratitude 
had never presented itself. She pictured to 
herself her beautiful sister, shining like a star 
in courtly resorts, and reveling in the luxuries of 
life—she pictured to herself her brave brother, 
commanding the respect of society by the 
exercise of every manly virtue; (for, blest as 
both had been with the enlightenment of 
education, how could they be otherwise than 
high-minded and virtuous!) and could not 
refrain from conjecturing what would be their 
anguish, could they dream, that while they 
were pampered with the sweets of life, want 
was in the dwelling of their parents! 

For want was there indeed! The fields of 
Helisle lay uncultured, the fences broken, the 
garden-ground a waste! Not a head of cattle 
—not a sheep—not a living thing in the ruin- 
ous sheds—not a handful of meal—not a root 
—to yield nourishment to the miserable family. 
For some time the neighbours were generous, 
and administered to their necessity. But the 
demand came too often. The season was a 
bad one, and there was a famine generally upon 
the land. Winter was coming on severely; 
fuel was unattainable. Mistress Warnford had 
shaped her own warm clothing into garments 
for the lunatic, while, one by one, Lucy in- 
sinuated her vestments into her mother’s hoard ; 
and with blue lips, and wasted shivering arms, 
protested, when charged by the tender woman 
with her good deed, that she could not work 
while encumbered with winter covering. The 
poor girl grew weaker and weaker; yet every 
day she went forth on pretext of rural labour, 
though there was neither stock nor crop to 
exact her cares; she only wished to hide from 
pond mother the wanness and sadness of her 

ungry face. 

Yet, even in that depth of misery, the 
mother bore all with resignation. Her faltering 
voice had yet strength to talk of better days in 
store; her languid eye to look forward to some 
remote epoch of worldly felicity, when her 
absent children were to be restored to her, and 
all was to be well. 

“Heaven is merciful,” was her constant 
exhortation to the gentle girl, who brought 
water to lave her bruised feet. when she return- 
ed from her painful wanderings—and water 
was the only offering that remaimed to Lucy as 
a token of welcome to her parents. “*‘ Heavi- 
ness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 





the morning.’ When your brother comes into 





possession of his independence, will it not be 
his first thought to fly to our relief? And 
what delight, to be rewarded for my past 
miseries, clasped in the arms of my lovely He- 
lena, and beholding thee, my duteous child— 
my youngest born—my best beloved—walking 
at length in the sunshine of prosperity !” 

But, while talking thus with parched but 
patient lips of the sunshine of prosperity, “a 
hopeless darkness settled o’er her fate.” The 
miserable man, whose insanity had recently 
taken a furious turn, (the result of wretched- 
ness, witnessed and shared,) was one day miss- 
ing from the chamber where he was accustomed 
to lie, and how] away the intervals of his more 
restless paroxysmns; and his wife, girding on 
her tattered raiments, prepared herself, as usual, 
to cross to the mainland, and inquiring the 
direction of his course, follow and follow through 
the pitiless storm, till some lucid interval en- 
abled him to recognise her voice, and to return 
with her to their destitute abode. But, lo, as 
she was about to go forth, Lucy met her upon 
the threshold, and in silence prevented her 
departure. It was in vain that Mistress Warn- 
ford remonstrated or questioned. Lucy could 
reply only by the tenderest caresses—by clasp- 
ing her mother’s hand—by imprinting kisses on 
her mother’s cheek; till after some time she 
~~ courage to lead her to the spot where 
ay the dead and disfigured body of the maniac. 

For a single moment the widow beheld in 
him once more the lover of her youth, and 
wrung her hands in anguish. But better 
thoughts succeeded. The sufferer was gone to 
his rest; though he had perished by his own 
hand, his will was guiltless of the deed: and 
the poor friendless woman had still fortitude to 
exclaim—* The ,will of God be done!” She 
remained alone with the dead while the weep- 
ing Lucy went her way to the mainland, and 
bronght back those who, with sore grumbling 
at the interruption, dug a grave in the desert- 
ed island for the mangled remains of the 
unhappy Warnford ! 

To abide longer on that calamitous spot, the 
two helpless women felt to be impossible. 
Gathering together the scanty remnant of their 
property, they set forth to beg their way to 
London. A charitable friend at Dalton gave 
them shelter on that first homeless night; and 
even at that desolate moment, the poor widow 
felt, as she wept upon the head of her loving 
and lovely child, that a treasure was hers in 
the affections of her devoted Lucy, that counter- 
balanced the evils of her lot. 

Weeks of patient perseverance conveyed 
them to the capital. But, alas! they arrived 
at a moment disastrous as the history of their 
own destinies! The plague had broken out, 
and high and low were flying from the infected 
city. When at last the miserable wanderers 
made their way to the stately portal of Lovell 
House, a train of coaches was at the door to 
convey the family in haste into Oxfordshire. 
The postilions were cracking their whips, 
lackeys uncovered stoed thronging the door- 
steps, lining the way for the marchioness and 
her fair niece to reach the equipage ; and when 
Helena, radiant with beauty, issued from the 
gate, her mother burst through the restraining 
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throng, and flung herself at the feet of her 
bright and prosperous child, with sobs of ecstasy 
and love. 

“Take her away—take her away !—’tis some 
poor infected wretch,” cried Miss Lovell, 
recoiling with a piercing shriek from her ap- 
proach. 

“No, no!” faltered the seeming mendicant; 
“T bring thee no evil—I would die sooner than 
bring thee evil. I am thy mother, Helena— 
thy loving, miserable mother!” 

Another shriek betrayed the consternation of 
the young lady, to whom the terms of this 
address were wholly inaudible, but who fancied 
she beheld a plague-stricken beggar clinging 
to her feet. But Sir Walter, who stood in- 
specting the packing of his traveling-chariot, 
had caught sufficient insight into the matter to 
feel that the results of this vexatious scene 
might be fatal to his prospects in life, surround- 
ed as they were by household spies, by idlers, 
and above all, in the presence of the Duke of 
Glamorgan, who was come to take a hasty 
farewell of Helena, ere he rejoined the family 
at Lovell Court. Rumours of the strange 
incident would be sure to reach the ears of the 
earl who had preceded them by a few hours, 
upon the road. He felt persuaded that Lord 
Lovell would not fail to resent upon his grand- 
children so indecent an intrusion, unless they 
promptly marked their disavowal of the 
measure. “Drive the woman hence!” cried 
he, to the herd of lackeys around him: “ would 
you see the life of your young lady periled 
before your cowardly faces!” 

“ Walter!—my own brave, beautiful, noble 
Walter!” faltered the half-faintng woman— 
“T die content to have looked upon your face 
once more. Walter!—my sweet Walter, have 
pity !—It is your mother who is groveling at 
your feet.” 

“ Away with her!” cried young Lovell, deaf 
to those tender words, which were drowned 
in the stir and tumult of departure; and while 
Helena stepped into her gilded coach, a servant 
in the Lovell livery seized the helpless woman, 
who had sunk upon the door-steps, and flung 
her upon a stone-bench fronting the opposite 
wall of the court-yard. 

“Farewell,” cried Helena, kissing her hand 
to the young duke, as her heavy vehicle was 
dragged forth through the gateway by six 
equally cumbrous Flanders mares. 

“Farewell, my dear Glam!—au revoir!” 
added her brother, gaining his own gay carriage 
and following the van. “ ‘To-morrow by dinner- 
time, at Lovell Court.” 

And away went the gaudy train of servants 
and outriders; and away the mob of idlers 
collected to gaze upon their bravery. No one 
remained in the place but the decrepid porter, 
yawning on the steps of Lovell House; the 
young Duke of Glamorgan about to remount 
his horse and ride homewards preparatory to 
his departure from town; the body of the 
beggar on the bench, beside which a miserable 
girl was now kneeling; and the all-seeing eye 
of Providence watchful over all. The auburn 
curls fell scattered round Lucy’s beautiful face 
as she took the bonnet from her head, to fan 
the insensible mother, who lay there as at the 





point of death; and the eyes of the young duke 
were attracted by its matchless loveliness. 

“Can I do anything to assist you?” said he, 
in a gentle voice, approaching the agonized 
Lucy. 

“A cup of water—in charity procure me a 
cup of water!” cried she. 

And at the request of the duke, both water 
and wine were hastily brought forth by the old 
porter of Lord Lovell’s house for the wayfarer’s 
relief. After some minutes the sufferer un- 
closed her eyes. 

“ My children!” was the first exclamation; 
“ Where are my children?” Then, recalling 
to mind what had occurred, she added, mournful- 
ly pressing the hand of Lucy to her lips, “ but, 
no! there is only one child left me now, the 
dearest and the best of daughters !” 

“You had better enter the house, my good 
woman, and rest a little,” said the old porter, 
condescendingly, to the tramper patronized by 
aduke. “You are welcome to the use of my 
chair!” 

While Glamorgan kindly added, “ Ay, hie 
into Lord Lovell’s house and rest a while—hie 
into Lord Lovell’s house !” 

“Steal like a thief and an outcast into my 
father’s house !” exclaimed the almost distract- 
ed woman. “No,no! I should then deserve the 
cruel indignities heaped upon me. Renounced 
by my father, spurned by my ungrateful chil- 
dren, I can go and die elsewhere!” 

But though these ejaculations remained 
incomprehensible to his Grace, Ralph, the old 
family porter, to whom the history of Lady 
Anne was familiar, and who knew the interdic- 
tion placed by the earl upon all intercourse be- 
tween his daughter and her children, began to 
entertain suspicions of the truth; and tears 
gushed from the poor man’s eyes, as he exclaim- 
ed, “My lady! my honoured lady! my sweet 
young Lady Anne! and I not to recognise her 
in all this misery and shame!” 

Rapid as were the explanations bestowed by 
old Ralph on the noble spectator of the affect- 
ing scene that followed, they sufficed to rouse 
his utmost sympathy and indignation. His ver 
utterance failed him on learning that he beheld, 
in the victims of destitution before him, the 
daughter and granddaughter of the Earl of 
Lovell—the mother and sister of Helena. It 
was to his own roof that he now insisted upon 
their being removed, and when, as they were 
accompanying him from the spot, there arrived 
a servant on horseback, despatched back by Sir 
Walter Lovell to havea care of the two beggars 
whom he had left at the gates of Lovell House, 
the duke commanded the man to bear back 
word to his friend, that “henceforth his desert- 
ed mother and sister abided under the protection 
of the Duke of Glamorgan.” 

Such an intimation naturally apprized Helena 
that all hope was lost to her of securing the 
hand of her noble admirer. But it did not 
forewarn her of the still more unwelcome fact, 
that, after a few weeks’ intimacy, his affections 
were to be transferred to her fair and artless 
sister, whose virtues gradually confirmed the 
conquest her beauty had begun. 

The Earl of Lovell, meanwhile, who had 
carried with him from London the germs of 
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the prevailing epidemic, fell a victim to that 
frightful disease; nor did it surprise the world 
that a will, executed by the wayward man in 
his last moments, disinherited his grandson, 
secured the whole of his vast property to the 
daughter of his daughter Anne, on the day of 
her becoming Duchess of Glamorgan. 

“But what then will become of my grand- 
father’s fortune?” inquired Lucy, when ap- 
prised by her mother’s youthful benefactor, of 
the singular terms of the bequest. “Surely 
the legacy will never take effect?” 

“That, dearest, must depend upon yourself,” 
was his fervent reply. “By becoming Duchess 
ef Glamorgan, Lucy Warntord, the daughter of 
the Lady Anne Lovell, will not only render me 
the happiest and proudest of men, but be 
enabled to confer peace and independence on 
the best of mothers; and exemplify to the 
world the comparative influence upon the 
human character and destinies, of the Schools 
of—Narvre and Arr.” 


—@—— 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
IMPLICIT OBEDIENCE. 


A DOMESTIC TALE. 
(Concluded from p. 278.) 


On Monday, when Mr. Morgan sat “ in judg- 
ment,” Job, by Charles’s exertions, was pro- 
nounced blameless; the onus of the disaster 
falling upon Mrs. Morgan. She could not deny 
that she forbade him to stay a minute longer, 
but to come as he was; Betsy acknowledyed 
that, “skeared at sich an ondacent sight, she 
run off into the house ;” and Sarah owned that 
she — the stranger was murdering her 
aunt; and believed she had begged Job to save 
her. The rest were all] natural consequences. 

“The upshot of it is,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“ that you wanted a boy to do just what you told 
him, and—you have got one.” 

Mrs. Morgan had but little time to debate or 
reflect, at present; the present week was to be 
one of uncommon festivity ; the long-expected 
ordination of their clergyman was to take place 
on Thursday, and every day preceding would 
be one of bustle and preparation. She was out- 
rageous that the elders should have selected 
that month for the ceremony. Any fool might 
have known better; she had never heard of 
such a thing, and she did not believe the ordi- 
nation would hold good Why, what on earth 
could they get to eat? No turkeys, no geese, 
no chickens, no lamb! She was at her wit’s 
end. 

Truly, it was a bad season for those who 
loved good feasting, and more than Mrs. Mor- 
gan grumbled; but the fiat had gone forth, and 
there was no appeal. Mrs, Morgan was in a 


fever; every cookery book was consulted for 
different ways of dressing the beef, mutton, 
veal and fish, while Charles and Job were kept 
ranging about the woodlands; the one with his 
light rifle, the other lugging an old “king’s 
arm,” in search of game. 








The important day came, and Mrs. Morgan 
felt complaisant. She had, in spite of every 
obstacle, provided an entertainment for her ex- 
pected guests, that she flattered herself no one 
else in the parish could equal; and with her 
countenance dressed in smiles, and her capa- 
cious person arrayed in crimson satin, she 
awaited the moment to gotochurch. Suddenly, 
a gig containing a gentleman, a lady, and a 
little girl, drove up the avenue, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan, though surprised, hastened to the door to 
receive the county representative and his lady. 

They had been invited, but were not expect- 
ed till after the ceremony, or in other words, 
til] dinner; and many were the apologies of the 
lady for their intrusion. 

“ But, Anna, my dear little girl, has been 
sickly, and I thought the jaunt would do her 
good; but, poor child, she is tired out, and so 
fretful and unwel!, I thought the best thing we 
could do, would be to leave her with you, if 
you will be so very kind as to take charge of 
her.’ 

Mrs. Morgan was astonished that the lady 
should suppose, she would remain at home to 
attend to a peevish child; but good breeding 
prevented the expression of her sentiments,— 
she answered, that— 

“She should be most happy to take care of 
the sweet little creature, but, unfortunately, 
she was obliged by circumstances to attend the 
ordination; however, there was Mr. Morgan’s 
niece, a nice good-natured girl, who would stay 
with pleasure.” 

Poor Sarah did not feel pleased at all. She 
had looked forward for weeks to this festival ; 
she had never seen an ordination; she wore a 
new muslin frock, and, altogether, the disap- 
pointment was too much for her philosophy. 
But there was no help for it. Charles, her 
constant friend, had gone with her uncle, an 
hour before ; and as to refusing—nobody thought 
of asking her. A large dog at this moment 
made his entrance, and fawned upon his master 
with much affection; then capering round the 
room, he would have paid the same compliment 
to his mistress, had she not kept him off with 
her parasol. 

“ My dear madam,” cried Mr. O——, “ poor 
Rover has run after us; [ shall be extremely 
obliged if you will let your servants take charge 
of him; if he gets to the church he will me 
a disturbance; he has a most unaccountable 
habit of howling when he hears music; but he 
is such an excellent dog—I would not lose him 
for fifty dollars :” 

“Oh, certainly!” answered Mrs. M., rising 
to ring the bell, and wishing the dog at Jerusa- 
Jem; “he is an uncommon fine animal. My 
uncle, General , was very fond of dogs. 
Here, Job, take this dog, and mind you don’t 
let him out of your sight, or it will be the worse 
for you.” - “ There, sir,” continued she, as Job 
departed dragging the dog after him; “ you 
may be certain of his safety ; that boy will do 
precisely as I tell him.” 

It was now determined that as Mr. O——’s 
horse was fatigued, and the carriage ready, the 
horse should be put up, and the gentleman and 
lady should accompany Mrs. Morgan; and after 
many charges to Sarah, and fine promises to the 
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child, Sarah saw them depart with tearful eyes, 
and sat herself to amuse her troublesome charge. 
The carriage rolled slowly off till about twenty 
yards from the door, when the howling, bark- 
ing, and struggling of a dog was heard, and 
next with his head intrnded into the front win- 
dow, he gave a whine of recognition. 

“ Mercy on me!” exclaimed Mrs. Morgan ; 
“how came that dog there! Job—Job! how 
came that dog there?” 

“ Why—marm, you told I not to let him out 
o’ my sight, so how can I help it? I tied him 
wits this here string, but the darned raskel has 
e’en amost bit it through,” exclaimed Job. 

“ What shall we do!” cried Mrs. M. 

“We have gone but a little way,” said Mrs. 
; “we had better go back and leave 





O 
him.” 

Mrs. M. could think of no better plan, and 
devoutly wishing the dog hanged, she called, 
“ Job—turn round.” 

“ Yes, marm,” said Job, wheeling his person, 
till his knees were on the box and his face peer- 
ing into the window; “here I are, marm !” 

“Well, what are you doing?” 

*“ You told I to turn round, so I are.” 

“Fool! Turn the horses and go back to the 
house.” 

Mr. O—— now interposed, and proposed to 
- the reins, till Job could go back with the 

og. 

“ What shall I do with um?” said he. 

“Shut him up in some safe place where he 
won't get out,” was the answer. 

The day passed over as such days usually do; 
the church was crammed—almost to suffocation. 
After the ordination was completed, the spec- 
tators hurried out of church, and then might 
be seen the substantial farmers and their wives, 
hurrying about, greeting acquaintance, and in- 
viting guests, each jealous of the other, lest 
their neighbour should secure a more respectable 
company than themselves. Those who, like 
Mr. and Mrs. Morgan, enjoyed a large circle of 
acquaintance, had taken care to engage before 
hand as many as they could; and now, though 
liberal in their invitations, felt a comfortable 
assurance that come what would, they should 
not sit down alone to their entertainment. 
There are few of the petty grievances of life 
more mortifying, than, after the trouble and 
expense of providing a feast, to have to sit 
down and eat it one’s self. Many of the good 
people of the parish seemed in dread of this 
calamity; and while the men attacked each 
other in good humour at banter, upon their at- 
tempts to monopolize, the women came near 
pulling caps for those whom they particularly 
coveted. Nor were the poor forgotten on these 
days of old-fashioned hospitality ; they too had 
their trencher and cup, filled with the good 
things of the kitchen, and participated in the 
genera] hilarity. 

Mrs. Morgan and her patrician guests as- 
cended their vehicles, while her husband and 
Charles led a troop of pedestrians by the plea- 
sant footpath before mentioned. 

On the road from Beech Grove, Job had very 
judiciously contented himself with holding the 
reins, and letting the horses take their own 
way, and the experienced animals that had en- 





joyed the honour of drawing Mrs. Mor, for 
six years, justified his confidence in their saga- 
city, by depositing their precious burden in 
safety at the church. On their return the case 
was different; gigs, dearborns, light-wagons, 
and a few carriages filled the road, rendering ~- 
it a mane@uvre of some skill to get through 
them. Job considered his best plan would be 
to wait till they had all gone. His mistress, on 
the contrary, was anxious to get home, to give 
the last look to her dinner, and receive her vi- 
siters. 

“Job! what are you waiting for? Why 
don’t you drive on?” called the lady. 

“Bime-by, marm, when tothers gets out o’ 
the way; there aint room to swing a cat!” an- 
swered the boy. 

* Was there ever sucha fool! Drive on, I 
tell you, instantly! Drive fast, for I want to 
get home quickly.” ; 

“Needs must,” muttered Job, “when you 
give orders! sohere goes! Get out of the way 
there among you.” 

Then perpetrating some of those indescriba- 
ble noises made to horses, he swung his whip 
and dashed onward in gallant style. The pre- 
ceding summer Job had enjoyed many delecta- 
ble rides on the baker’s cart, for which he paid 
sundry cherries, apples, peaches, eggs, and 
other small wares, which he procured—I might, 
perhaps, say purloined, for that purpose. On 
a good road, when nothing was in the way, he 
was even allowed to hold the reins; who then 
could doubt his perfect coachmanship? Not 
Job for one, and he felt no little vanity in his 
situation, driving the very carriage, behind 
which he had so often rode by stealth, in con- 
stant fear of the driver’s whip. Dire was the 
confusion caused by Job’s furious onset; men, 
women and children, scattered in every direc- 
tion, like chickens from the pounce of a hawk, 
while remonstrances, threats and execrations, 
were poured upon him from the other vehicles, 
In vain, Job’s blood and that of the horses was 
up, and on they thundered, the other lighter 
carriages getting out of the path by hair-breadth 
*scapes. Not far before him, directly across 
the road, was a small wagon, crammed with 
women and children, and drawn by a miserable 
looking nag, that had apparently “struck for 
better wages,” as no effort of the woman who 
was guiding him could make him move. 

“Get out of the way,” yelled Job, as on to- 
ward the devoted wagon rolled the heavy car- 
riage; Job could no longer himself restrain the 
horses, and the day of feasting would have been 
clianged to a day of mourning, but for the pre- 
sence of the stranger who once before had 
rescued Mrs. Morgan. He rushed to the head 
of the horses, with a vigorous arm caught the 
bridle, and running by their side, turned them 
down the bank till the fence prevented ay far- 
ther progress. 

“ Are you drunk or crazy, you rascal, to drive 
in this fashion?” cried the stranger; “but I 
needn’t ask, you're a natural born fool, and them 
that set you to drive are worse still. If it 
wasn’t for one thing, you might go to destruc- 
tion together. Get off there, you scoundrel, 
and help back the old tub up the bank; put 
your shoulder to the wheel ; there, now get up 
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the box with me, Ill see you safe this time, but 
if your mistress ever sets you to driving again, 
I hope she’ll get her neck broke.” 

He kept his word, and conveyed them in 
safety to a short distance from the house, then 
relinquishing the reins to Job, with the word 
“remember,” he leaped from the box. Mrs. 
Morgan, who, to do her justice, felt very grate- 
ful, called to him in vain to return and dine 
with them, as on the former occasion; he paid 
no regard to her voice, but springing over the 
wall of the avenue, was soon out of sight. 

The guests were al] assembled in the spa- 
cious parlour, awaiting the summons to dinner, 
when Mr. O——, who had been vaunting to 
another gentleman the excellent qualities of 
his dog, inquired what had become of him. 

* Job,” said Mrs. M., “ where is Mr. O 
dog *” 

“ Down cellar, marm,” cried Job. 

* Let him come up,” cried his mistress. 

Another moment, and in rushed the dog; 
but what an object! His white shaggy sides, 
his legs, his head, were covered with coal dust, 
and rushing into the room, pushing his way 
among the ladies, leaping on the gentlemen, 
and showing his joy by many an antic gambol, 
he distributed a liberal portion of his smut to 
every person in the room. 

The gentlemen laughed, the ladies screamed, 
and Mrs. Morgan absolutely stamped with pas- 
sion; her new sofa, covered with yellow da- 
mask, the skirt of her mother’s wedding-gown, 
was ruined! its splendour tarnished for ever! 
Back, front, and cushion, bore the mark of the 
beast; it looked as if on its soft bosom— 
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« A chimney-sweep’s boy had taken his rest, 
With his sooty blanket round him!” 


The more they attempted to expel the intru- 
der, the more uproarious, if I may be allowed 
the term, became his gambols, til, as Job after- 
wards expressed it, “ the ladies all looked as if 
they had been playin hide and seek among the 
pots and kettles!” In answer to successive 
peals of the bell, aud calls of his mistress, Job 
made his appearance. 

“Here, you villain, catch that dog, do you 
hear, sir! catch him, I say, and hold him fast 
you—you—trial you !” 

Job caught the dog, and looking up to Mrs. 
M., asked quietly, 

“ What shall I do with him, marm?” 

“Drown him,” cried the irritated lady, “if 
you will, so I never see him again.” 

Job led the dog out, and calling to his aid a 

r fellow who was loitering about the house 
in hopes of his dinner, told him, “that the dog 
he expected had gone mad, and bit ever so 
many of the gentlefolks, so he must be drown- 
ed.” Then, with the assistance of the man, 
Job tied a rope round his neck, and threw him 
into a pond, at a little distance from the house. 

Soon after dinner was announced, and having 
put their garments in the best order circum- 
stances would permit, the guests of Mrs. Mor- 

n seated themselves at her well-filled table. 

é conversation naturally reverted to the dog.. 

“T should like to know,” cried his master, 
“how he came in so dirty a state; he never 
was so before.” 





“ Job,” cried his mistress, “where did you 
put the dog, that he was so smutty? Where 
did you shut him up?” 

“If you please, marm,” said honest Job, 
“ you told me to shut him up where he wouldn’t 
get out, and there wasn’t no place as I know’d 
on, but the closet down cellar, so I locked um 
in there.” 

“In the coal] hole !” cried the lady; “oh you 
stupid brute! and what have you done with him 
now ?” 

“Why, marm,” answered he, “ you told me 
to drown him, so I tied a stone round his neck 
and throw‘d him into the pond.” 

*“ Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. O——, “IT 
had rather have Jost a hundred dollars! Quick! 
Show me where it is, or I will shake every bone 
out of your skin!” 

Before he could reach the door, his beloved 
Rover bounded in, the rope without the stone 
hanging to his neck, and a copious supply of 
water added to the former attractions of his 
person. 

“Oh catch him! catch him!” shouted the 
gentleman, holding a chair between the dog 
and himself. 

“ Mad dog, mad dog!” yelled Job and his 
fellow waiter, running out of the room to pro- 
cure weapons, while the huge animal gamboled 
round the table, shaking occasionally the water 
from his sides. 

“ Oh Rover, Rover!” cried Mrs. O . in 
utter consternation at the confusion he occa- 
sioned, and . 





“ When she called for ‘ Rover’ Rover came,” 


with his huge paws upon her shoulders, tearing 
and defacing her delicate cape and collar, he 
commenced licking her face with great unction, 
while his long tail, 


“ All dripping from the recent flood,” 


was waving gracefully against the face and 
bosom of the lady next to her! At this mo- 
ment Job made his appearance in the door-way, 
poking in before him the muzzle of his old 
king’s arm, his comrades of the kitchen bring- 
ing up the rear, armed with pitchforks, axes, 
shovels, tongs, and whatever weapon they could 
seize most readily. 

“T’m afeard to shoot now, marm,” said Job, 
“ for fear I should hurt the lady.” 

This completed the discomfiture of the party ; 
while the ladies were shrieking, fainting, hid- 
ing beneath the table, or running to the win- 
dows, the gentlemen shouting, “hold!” rushed 
toward the door. But Charles had already 
reached it, and taking the gun from Job, bade 
him take hold of the rope and lead the dog 
away, assuring the domestics that he was not 
mad, and soon succeeded in clearing the room 
and chaining the dog in the stable. 

Quiet was restored, but the enjoyment of the 
company was completely destroyed. The ele- 
gant dresses of the ladies were torn, blacked, 
and muddied; neither had the vésts and shirt 
bosoms of the gentlemen escaped. Mrs. O——, 
on the plea of her daughter’s health, begged 
that their chaise might be got ready, and with 
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the humoured child who had tormented poor 
Sarah all day, in the chaise, and the great dog 
that had tormented every body else, running 
after it, they rolled down the avenue. I am 
afraid it was not a blessing that Mrs. Morgan 
muttered, as she turned from the door. 

After duly wondering at “ some people’s folly, 
in bringing ill-tempered children and trouble- 
some dogs with them, on such an occasion,” the 
other guests, on various pretences, took leave ; 
all thoroughly uncomfortable, and thinking it 
the most disagreeable day they ever passed! 
Poor Mrs. Morgan! 

Immediately upon their 1 a court- 
martial was held upon Job; Charles appeared 
as his counsel, and proved triumphantly that 
Job had obeyed the instructions of Mrs. Morgan 
to the letter, and Mr. Morgan. pronounced the 
confusion therefrom, to be the fault of his wife, 
for giving such orders. Charles was curious to 
ascertain who was the stranger who had so 
opportunely stepped in to the assistance of his 
aunt,—even Mr. Morgan declared he was much 
obliged to him, and should like to tell him so. 
Charles determined to inquire him out, and 
questioned Job as to his appearance. 

“Why, Mr. Charles,” said Job; “he’s a 
clever looking feller, with darned great whisk- 
ers, and proper sharp eyes. He’s strong enough 
too, hang him, for he swung me off the box 
with one hand, jest as you’d swing a cat.” 

“ But what sortofa manis he? Is he a gen- 
tleman ?” said Charles. 

“A gentleman!” replied the sapient Job. 
“Oh dear, no—his clothes war’n’t so good as 
mine, for mine is boughten cloth, and hisen 
war’n’t nothing but blue homespun.” 

Charles then questioned Sarah, but she could 
give him but little information. 

“Dear Charles, I did not mind much about 
him, I was so frightened. He was a tall man, 
his face half covered with hair, and such fierce 
eyes. To be sure, when the carriage overset, 
he helped me out quite kindly, and told me not 
to be frightened, and set me down on the bank, 
and asked if I was hurt two or three times, and 
told me to sit still and rest myself, but—I was 
so scared, that as soon as he let me go, I ran 
home as fast as I could.” 

“ But how was he dressed, Sarah?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know; like other men, I 
suppose.” 

Charles went to his aunt. In her youth she 
had been a devout believer in tales of fiction 
and improbability, and though the spirit of ro- 
mance slept, it was yet alive in her bosom. 
The adventure, combined with the incognito of 
the hero, set her imagination at work, and she 
gave such glowing, yet totally contradictory 
descriptions of his person, that her astonished 
nephew conceived that she was utterly derang- 
ed. She, indignant at his laughter, settled 
herself firmly down in the persuasion that the 
person in question was either a great man in 
disguise, or a captain of a band of highwaymen. 
Charles determined upon going to the village 
to make inquiries, and find if the stranger was 
in need of pecuniary assistance. It was nearly 
dark as he crossed the stile leading to the foot- 
path so often mentioned, but the way was as 
familiar to him by night as by day, and he 





strode lightly on, till at the entrance of a small 
thick grove of sassafras and locust, he was con- 
fronted by two figures emerging from its re- 
cesses. Both parties stopped for a moment, and 
as the moon shone brightly over them, Charles 
saw that one was a slight female form, her face 
and person closely enveloped in a shawl; the 
other a tall muscular man, his face more than 
half concealed by a luxuriant growth of whisk- 
ers and moustaches. It was the man he sought, 
and he eagerly approached him. 

“ Well, young man,” said the stranger, who 
civily awaited him, while the female retreated 
rapidly into the grove; “ what want you with 
me? 

“Tf you are the man that has twice saved my 
aunt from being overset, I was in search of 
you,” replied Charles. 

“Why, what’s in the wind now?” said the 
man, laughing. “ Hasthe old lady gone to take 
another ride with that stupid turkey-buzzard to 
drive her? I suppose she wants me to be handy 
to pick her up ?”’ 

“No, sir,” cried Charles, smiling “not 
quite so unreasonable as that. My uncle and 
aunt feel desirous to express their gratitude, for 
the signal services you have rendered them, and 
if they can assist you in any way, they will be 
happy to do it.” 

“ Enough said,” answered the stranger; “J 
don’t need any of their assistance; but how 
came you to think of seeking me here? Ha! 
young sir ?” 

“1 had no idea of seeking you here; I was 
on my way to the village,” cried Charles; “but 
now _ remind me of it, I must say my finding 
you here is rather singular. May I ask who 
is the female in the bushes, yonder ?” 

“Why so! There’s no law, I take it, to 
prevent a man from walking where he pleases 
in this country, I thought mantraps and spring- 
guns were confined to the old countries. I 
don’t intend to rob the hen-roost, depend upon 
it my lad,” said the man, jeeringly. 

“T accused you of no evil intention,” cried 
Charles; “but you have not told me who the 
young woman is, now concealed in the grove?” 

“Young woman! There is no young wo- 
man or old one either, that I know of, in the 
bushes; I’ve other things to think of, than trot- 
ting about with young women.” 

“If the female whom I saw, is not under your 
protection, you will give me leave to ascertain 
who she is?” said Charles, looking the stranger 
steadily in the face. 

‘No objection whatever; perfectly welcome, 
sir,” returned the man, turning and walking 
leisurely toward the village. 

Charles, who had kept his eye as he thought 
upon the white dress of the woman, now rushed 
to the spot, but was dismayed to discover, that 
what he had so closely watched, was but a rock 
partially screened by bushes, and glimmering 
white in the moonbeams. He looked around 
him; he pushed among the bushes; he ran from 
one extremity of the grove to the other, but 
without success; he could not have been mis- 
taken; he had seen the figure move and walk; 
but recollecting that he might lose sight of the 
substance, while searching for the shadow, he 
resolved to overtake the stranger, and have a 
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little farther conversation. For this purpose, 
he ran rapidly toward the village, but the 
stranger had disappeared. He increased his 
speed, determined if possible to overtake the 
man and find who he was; when, under the 
shade of a gigantic oak, he came with such 
force against some person approaching, that 
both rolled to the ground. Charles quickly re- 
gained his feet, and began apologizing, when 
he was answered by Andrew Price, who was 
on his way to Beech Grove, to “trounce Job 
for sich awful drivin.” Charles informed him 
“that account was all settled,” and hastened 
to question him about the stranger; but Andrew 
had neither seen nor heard of him. He said he 
had come all the way by the path, and no person 
had passed him; he agreed, however, to go 
back to the village and make every inquiry he 
could at the inn and every where else, and find 
out all about him. With this assurance he 
quitted Charles, who returned to his uncle’s 
house, with the intention of discovering if either 
of the girls living with his aunt had been out 
to the thicket, as the place where he met the 
stranger was called. Near the door he met 
Job, who assured him that neither of the girls 
had been out, as his aunt had kept them help- 
ing her ever since tea, and they were just fix- 
ing to go to a dance at the village, and that he 
was going home to stay al] night with the old 
folks. Andrew was unsuccessful in his inves- 
tigation—it was the last that they heard of the 
stranger. 

The next morning, as Mrs. Morgan was 
looking from her window, (she was confined to 
her room with a sore throat,) she beheld her 
pets her sole remaining peacock, stretched 
ifeless in the garden. 

“TI am the most unhappy woman in the 
world!” cried she, “ of six beautiful peacocks 
all died, or were killed, but this; and now this 
is gone! Poor thing! how I wish I knew who 
killed it! But I will have the feathers, they 
don’t get them, I can tell them!” 

She rang and Job presented himself; she 
looked steadily at him.—* Job, have you been 
throwing stones at the peacock! Tell me the 
truth, Job.” 

“ No marm, I hope I may die if I have; J 
never throw’d a stone at him in my life, I'll 
take my bible oath, marm;” answered Job. 

“ Very well, Job, somebody has, and I'll find 
out who it is before long. Job, go into the 
garden, do you hear? Leave staring at that 
watch and hear me, sir! Go into the garden, 
and take the poor creature, the peacock I mean, 
and pick it; all the handsome feathers, every 
one, and bring them to me, directly, do you 
hear? no mistakes now; do it directly and 
bring me the feathers.” 

Job departed, and the lady occupied herself 
by lamenting over her elegant crimson satin, 
the skirt of which bore tokens of Mr. O—’s 


dog. Poor woman! there was no end to her 


troubles! At last she approached the window, 
the body of the poor peacock was gone, her 
faithful Job, was undoubtedly picking it. Some 
time after, a peal at the door bell attracted her 
attention, and Sarah ran in to inform her that 
the newly ordained clergyman and his lady 
were below. Sick or well, she would see them; 








Sarah was despatched to tell them she would 
be down in a minute; and after arranging her 
dress she joined her visiters. When the wea- 
ther, her cold, and the ordination of the day be- 
fore, had been discussed, she informed them of 
the death of her peacock, lamenting pathetically 
the loss she had sustained. 

After condoling with her politely, Mrs. 
Addison remarked, 

“ You are fond of birds I believe, Mrs. Mor- 
gan, quite an ornithologist I perceive; we saw 
a singular bird as we came up the avenue, I 
took it to be a flamingo, from its colour, bright 
red, but Mr. Addison thinks I am mistaken. It 
was at a distance, so I could not be sure; pray 
what is it called?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know, ma’am! I have 
never seen sugh a bird! I desire to see”— 
cried Mrs. Morgan, advancing to the bell. 

Job, the indeiatigable Job, made his appear- 
ance with a basket of peacock feathers. 

“ Where upon earth have you been?” cried 
his irascible mistress, feeling none the better 
humoured for seeing her dear peacock’s feathers, 
“ have you been all this time picking that one 
fowl?” 

“ Please marm, I could not do it any sooner, 
he bit and scratched so!” responded Job. 

“ Bit and scratched!” screamed she; “ why, 
isn’t he dead ?” 

“ Lord! no marm ; he’s as live as you are, a 
darned creeter; ony see how he’s bit me!” 
answered Job, extending his hands, that indeed 
bore many marks of the bird’s prowess. 

“You infamous wretch!” screamed Mrs, 
Morgan, aiming a buffet, which Job dodged, 
(long practice with his mother had rendered 
him perfect,) “ how could you pick him while 
he was alive?” 

“’ Twas a hard job, I can tell you! B 
jingo! I'd a great notion to wring his nec 
for him, but then you did’nt tell I to, so I 
thought you’d be mad may be,” said Job, with 
the utmost simplicity. 

“ What have you done with him! where 
have you put the poor victim of your barbarity! 
Where is he, I say !” 

“ Why marm, arter I got the feathers off 
he looked so shivery and shaky like, that I 
kind a’pitied him, so I took my old red baize 
shirt, and cut a couple a holes to stick his legs 
through, and tied it on to him, and let him go 
in the orchard!” replied Job. 

A hearty laugh burst from Mr. and Mrs. 
Addison ; the species of the bird they had seen 
was now explained; the whole matter struck 
them in such a ludicrous point of view that 
they could not restrain themselves. Mrs. Mor- 
gan was speechless with rage ; how much good 
it would have done her to have been able to 
scold! Job, supposing that he was no longer 
wanted, sat down his basket and quietly retired. 
Mrs. Addison after a few minutes began to 
soothe Mrs. Morgan, and judiciously seizing on 
her weak side, exclaimed, 

“ Well, my dear madam, you really have the 
most obedient servants of any person I know! 
I might have told mine to do it, long enough, 
and they would have muttered and remon- 
strated; while you—you certainly deal in 
witchcraft—have but to say the word, and 
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whatever you order is done. How is it you 
manage to make them so vbedient ?” 

Strange to say, Mrs. Morgan was pacified, 
and joined in declaring that her servants did 
just what she bade them, without daring to 
remonstrate! 

The next day put an end to the farce of 
Job’s servitude. Mrs. Morgan expected’ guests 
to dine with her on Monday, and forgetting 
her late discomfiture, was making every 
preparation to entertain them. Charles was 
despatched to the wood after pigeons, and Job 
was ordered to take his trusty king’s arm, and 
go to the orchard round the barn, in search of 
robins. Mrs. Morgan had a bad habit of frequent- 
ly giving her orders by contraries. As Job 
went out, she called to him— 

* Job! mind that you shoot koth the calves, 
while you are out there!” 

Luckless woman! experience had not yet 
taught her the extent of Job’s obedience! She 
heard the report of several muskets, and then 
yells of the most terrific description. She rzn to 
the door; Job rushed by the house with the 
swiftness of an indian arrow, he seemed borne 
upon the wind, for his feet scarcely touched the 
ground. After him in full pursuit, but far behind, 
ran Peter, John and Thomas; while at a still 
greater distance came Mr. Morgan, his usually 
quiet features convulsed with passion. “ What 
is the matter!” screamed every female voice 
in the house, as the men crossed the avenue— 
but not a man could spare breath at that mo- 
ment to answer. As Mr. Morgan passed, puff 
ing and blowing, like a Dutch corvette after a 
squadron of schooners, his wife ran towards him, 
calling out to know what had _ happened. 
Flourishing his cane, in such a manner that 
she feared to approach him, and casting on her 
a look of stern indignation, he hurried on, and 
tumbling over the stile followed the others, 
who by this time were lost sight of in the 
locust thicket. 

“ Oh, gracious me! Lord have mercy upon 
me!” shrieked Mrs. Morgan, “ they are all be- 
witched, that’s certain! ‘They are possessed by 
an evil spirit!” Whether the good lady was 
thinking of the drove of swine, &c., we can- 
not tell, but, she continued, “ they will kill 
themselves! Run girls, run and catch them for 
heaven’s sake !” 

Off sprang the maidens, nothing loth. The 
light, active form of Sarah was seen bounding 
like a young deer, far before them; then came 
Polly and Margaret; and Betsy put her fat per- 
son in motion, and rolled as far as the stile, 
upon which she sat. to recover her wind, till 
her mistress pushed her head foremost to the 
ground, and elambering over herself, they to- 
gether took up their line of march, toiling after 
the others. 

Charles, from a hill in the vicinity, witness- 
ed the race, and ran down in a direction to 
intercept the line of march. He succeeded in 
heading Peter and the others, but Job was 
“ over the hills and far away ;” they might as 
well have tried to overtake a steam engine! 
The men readily stopped at Charles’s desire, 
and informed him that Job, had with malice 
aforethought, just shot two fine calves of a 
favourite breed, which Mr. Morgan valued very 





highly! Mr. Morgan soon added his voice to 
the others, and Charles came in for a share of 
his displeasure, for having been the means of 
introducing such a “ perfect numskull,” into 
the family. He said— 

“A joke was a joke; but when it was 
carried so far as to deprive him of two fine 
heifers, that he would not have taken any 
money for, it was time to put an end to it! 
Come, boys,” continued the old gentleman, 
“we may as well run after a rabbit or a swallow; 
go home and dress the pour animals. Hey! 
here comes all the women! What the duce set 
the petticoats in motion ?” 

It is sufficient to say, that though it was 
proved that Mrs. Morgan gave Job orders to 
shoot the calves, her husband was positive Job 
should return no more. Charles was according- 
ly despatched to pay the wages due, and destroy 
the contract, which was easily accomplished, as 
it had been “ got up” for his especial amuse- 
ment. Job had got such a fright, that nothing 
would have tempted him to appear again at 
Beech Grove. 

* * * * * * * 

“My dearsir,” said I, perceiving the narrator 
paused, “ give me leave to ask you a few ques- 
tions.” 

‘“‘ A hundred if you please, sir,” answered he, 
smiling. 

“Then be so good as to inform me what 
became of Charles and Sarah?” 

“ You must recollect that Job’s adventures 
happened ten years ago; Sarah grew up a 
beautiful girl, and Charles very naturally fell 
in love with her. Contrary to Shakespear’s 
apothegm, that 


* The course of true love never did run smooth,” 


no obstacle was thrown in their way, and about 
two years since, (after Charles had finished his 
law studies) they were married.” 

“ And Mr. and Mrs. Morgan?” 

“ They repose side by side, beneath a hand- 
some monument in S—— church-yard !” 

“‘ One question more—the stranger! was it 
ever discovered who he was, or why he acted 
so mysterious a part?” 

“It was known to Charles and Sarah, but 
not to Mr. and Mrs. Morgan. He was the 
father of Sarah, who having accumulated some 
property inthe West, had returned to look after 
his daughter. He was much changed from 
what he had been when he wooed and won the 
mother of Sarah; and with his whiskers, 
moustaches and blanket coat, escaped recogni- 
tion. Knowing Mr. Morgan’s prejudices, he for- 
bade Sarah to let him know that she had seen 
him, aware that on that depended her inherit- 
ing her uncle’s property. He had married 
again, and thought Sarah as agreeably situated 
in her uncle’s family as she would be witha 
mother-in-law at the West. He judged rightly, 
as Mr. Morgan left his property to Charles and 
Sarah.” 

“ But did Sarah never see her father again?” 

“ Not at the last date!” said the gentleman, 
smiling; “but he has prospered wonderfully, is 
at present a leading man in his State, and we 
are now on our way to visit him.” 
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“ We! my dear sir, We?” 

“ Ah, I have betrayed myself at last! Yes sir, 
we; the lady to whom you paid so much at- 
tention at dinner, is my own little Sarah, and 
—I am half ashamed to confess it, after the 
praises I bestowed upon myself—I am Charles 
Sumner!” BRAHIM EFFeEnpl. 


Si cen 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE SYBIL. 


BY R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, 


IL. 
Upon her head no diadem, 
No sceptre in her hand, 
Nor Tyrian purple showed her there 
A ruler of the land,— 
But star-crowned was that lofty brow, 
And her lip wore high command. 
I. 
None knew whence came that stranger, 
Nor where her distant home, 
Nor whom she sought, untended, 
*Mid the armed bands of Rome. 
But the boldest, at that hour, 
Were as smitten by a power— 
For they felt a sudden awe 
When that queenly form they saw! 
Ml. 
Three scrolls of mystic might, 
To the Roman King she took: 
Large was the guerdon that she claimed 
As the price of the triple book; 
A lip of scorn Tarquinius bore— 
She quelled him with a look! 
Iv. 
That thrilling glance had power, 
Like a spell, on every one: 
Quickly she passed away 
Ere they saw that she was gone. 
With a charm, she flung to earth 
One book of prophet-worth— 
The thunder spoke with a hollow roll, 
When the forked lightning burr the scroll. 
v. 
Again, with mien unmoved, 
She sought the Roman king, 
His warriors and his white-robed priests 
Stood round him, wondering,— 
“ At the same price I claimed for all, 
Two sacred books I bring!” 


vi. 
Rome’s ruler did not heed 
The treasure that she brought, 
And, as before, the mystic maid 
Evanished,—like a thought. 
She passed, but none could tell 
Where her stately footsteps fell, 
And a murmur came aloud 
From the wonder-stricken crowd. 
vil. 
Long years have rolled away 
Since her haunt the Sybil sought, 
Where the fiery leven burnt the scroll 
Beside the wood-crowned grot, 
But the form—the face—the scene 
Art’s pencil here hath brought. * 


* These lines were written in illustration of a painting in 
the possession of Dr. Mackenzie, which represents the Sybil 
—after the destruction of one book—meditating on com- 
mitling the second to the flames. 








VIII. 
Thought, the mind’s lord, is on that brow, 
And pales that sunny sheek, 
And presses down the lids that veil 
The eyes whose glances speak. 
A troubled look of care 
Doth that lonely Sybil wear, 
But the stronger sense of duty came— 
The second scroll is in the flame! ‘ 
Ix. 

A third time, on the Roman king 
She fixed her searching eye: 
He bent a lowly knee and knew 
Rome’s guardian genius nigh, 
He bent a lowly knee, and said, 

“ At any cost I buy!” 





x. 
A spell to him she told, 
A spell of high command, 
By which in that third book to read : 
The fortunes of the land. 
She passed, all eyes saw now 
The glory on her brow, 
And tracked her heavenward flight afar 
By the lambent light of that radiant star! 


XI. 
Such is the legend.—Read it not, 
Oh worldling, with a frown; 
And slight not what the mighty Past 
To the Present hath brought down 
On the deathless page which aye records 
Rome’s deeds of high renown. 
Xi. 
Too often, in their path of life, 
The denizens of earth, 
Thus—like the Roman King—reject 
Fair wisdom’s proffered worth. 
With careless eyes they look 
On her truth-revealing book, 
And precious is the price they pay 
When its better part is lost for aye! 


Liverpool, England, March 1838. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
THE POET’S EXCUSE 


FOR SHUTTING HIS EYES IN THE PRESENCE OF A 
BEAUTIFUL GIRL. ; £ 


Tue miser hoards, with jealous care, 

The gleaming gold he starves to win;— 
The diver hides his jewel rare 

With joy his homely vest within— 


And art not thou a gem divine, 
Far worthier of an idol’s place? 

Oh! when these eyes could’ once enshrine 
Thy graceful form—thy glowing face— 


When they, in one impassioned gaze, 
Thy wealth of beauty wildly stole, 
And let its radiant image blaze 
Like sunlight on my startled soul! 


Say! is it strange that they should close 
xulting o’er their glorious treasure, 
Content to dwell in dim repose, 
And feel the miser’s trembling pleasure? 


No! since I’ve risked my heart to win 
One impress of a gem so rare,— 
Oh! let me feed on it within, 
And starve my eyes to keep it there! 
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HENRIETTA HARRISON; OR, THE BLUE 
COTTON UMBRELLA. 


A SKETCH. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 


“ Wet, girls,—I am educated!’ exclaimed 
Henrietta Harrison, as she bounded into the 
back school-room of Mrs. Strickland’s seminary 
for young ladies; where, the business of that 
day being over, the most diligent of the pupils 
were engaged in learning their lessous and 
writing their exercises for the next. 

“ Educated, are you?” said Miss Davenport, 
looking up from her desk—* I wish I could say 
the same. But I do not believe that my educa- 
tion will ever be finished. Mamma says I am 
only just now beginning to get an insight into 
the various branches that I have been plodding 
at since I was six years old. I dare sayI shail 
be kept at school till all my four elder sisters 
are married, for I overheard Mrs. Strickland 
hinting to mamma that it was inpolitic to bring 
out too many daughters at once. I wish I was 
taller, and then it would be impossible to make 
me still pass for a child: unfortunately, I stop- 
ped growing at fourteen. But how do you 
know that youare educated? What proof have 
you?!” 

“T have just come up from Mrs. Strickland’s 
front parlour, where uncle Mark Markham (who 
you know came to town yesterday,) has been 
settling all my bills for the last time, and I am 
to quit ated at once, and he is to take me 
home with him to Markhamville, where he has 
been making a town for the last five years on 
some land that he bought in the back part of 
the state of New York. So you see I have said 
my last lesson, and written my last exercise ; 
at least I hope so.” 

“Not so fast,” said Miss Davenport.—“ He 
may play you a trick, after all—like Maria Gid- 
ley’s aunt, who, since she took her from school, 
has made her learn five timesas much at home, 
and watches her ten times as closely as we 
are watched by Mrs. Strickland and all her 
teachers.” 

“ No no, he will not,” replied Henrietta.— 
“J have no fear of that. But I will tell you 
how all this happened. You know I dined with 
uncle Mark to-day in a private parlour at the 
hotel.” 

“Yes, we know,” responded Miss Duck- 
worth. “ You must have had a charming din- 
ner. How we envied you!” 

“ You had reason,” resumed Henrietta ; “ for 
we had mock turtle, and maccaroni, and lobster, 
and lemon pudding, and various other nice 
things that are unfortunately considered impro- 
per to be eaten every day, and that Dr. Gruel- 
man represents as certain death’ to any but 
middle-aged gentlemen, like himself. After 
dinner, uncle Mark (who said he could judge 
of me better when not in the presence of Mrs. 
Strickland,) examined into the state of my ac- 
complishments. SoI sung to him ‘Je pense a 
vous,’ and ‘E serbata,’ and played him the 
overture to La Cenerentola; at which he was 
80 tasteless as to fall asleep: and then when I 

3 





stopped he waked up, rubbing his eyes, and 
asked for Hail Columbia, but I told him I had 
never seen the notes of it in my life, and that 
[ did not know the thing when I heard it; upon 
which he shamed me, and almost made me cry. 
Then he called in one of the black waiters to 
whistle a cotillion, while [danced among seven 
chairs ranged as people. After this, I talked 
Italian for him, and said, ‘ Vi auguro il buon 
gtorno, signore,*—and ‘godo di vedervi in 
buona salute.’ ”+ 

“Oh!” said Miss Dummer—“you should 
have said, ‘ Come state,’{—and then * Sto molto 
bene vi ringrazzio.’} They come next in the 
phrase-book after ‘vt auguro,’” 

“Pooh,” replied Henrietta—* How should 
he know which was which. - The poor man, (or 
rather the happy man) has learnt no language 
but his own. Think of the grammars, and vo- 
cabularies, and phrase-books, and translation 
tasks that he has escaped! And then I rattled 
over as fast as I could, ‘La paletta, le molle, 
Pattizzatojo, la saliera, la pepajuolo, l'acer- 
abolo.’|| Lastly, by way of finale to my Italian, 
I said that word of words, ‘ Sghignozzamento,’U 
and was proceeding with ‘ Conseiosciacossa- 
che,’** when he stopped his ears and bade me 
hush. Well, then he desired a specimen of 
my French, and as I never can remember 
any thing from Telemaque or from those dull 
old tragedies of Racine, I began to repeat the 
fable of Le Renard et la Cigogne: but not 
recollecting the whole, I pieced it out wjth Le 
Renard et le Corbeau, and strange to say, he 
detected me, and asked why I turned my stork 
into a crow; and then he said several other 
things that were rather annoying.” 

“ You will find him too cunning for you, yet,” 
observed Miss Burnet.—“ These old uncles al- 
ways know a great deal more than we suppose, 
and they have a way of discovering things no 
one can tell how.” 

“ Now hear the rest,” resumed Henrietta.— 
“T had taken with me to show to uncle Mark, 
my last sepia landscape, which was just finish- 
ed. And notwithstanding that Mr. Mudford 


-had sketched it himself in his most sketchy 


manner, and finished it with his own hand in 
his boldest style, my perverse uncle said at the 
first glance, that it looked to him like nothing 
but splotches dabbed on at random. Even when 
he put on his spectacles, he mistook the clouds 
for ragged cotton bags, with bits of cotton oozing 
out through the holes; and the mountains he 
thought were a row of extinguishers, and the 
trees whisk brooms and umbrellas. The cas- 
cade flowing down a dark perpendicular rock, 
he imagined to be a huge rolling-towel hangin 

ona kitchen door; the river, striped calico; an 

the abbey, he said, looked like one of Dr. Nott’s 
stoves: the sheep and goats he called poultry, 
and the people he supposed to be fish standing 
upright. And when [ assured him that it was 
only the bold sketchy style, in which Mr. Mud- 
ford excels all other drawing-masters, he replied 

* “T wish you good morning, sir.” 
¢ ‘I am very glad to see you in good health.” 
** How do you do?” 
“T am very well, I thank you.” 
(ss tongs, poker, salt-cellar, pepper-box, vinegar- 


@ “ A fit of laughter.” 
** “ For as much as.” 
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that nothing can be good if it is unintelligi- 
ble.” 

“He is far behind the age, as papa would 
say,” observed Miss Burnet. 

“ Well,” continued our heroine—“ after I had 
undergone a similar examination on al! the other 
thousand things that I had been learning, he 
set himself back in the deep Spanish arm ciiair, 
and told me not to disturb him for he was going 
to think. So I went and looked out of the win- 
dow, and only asked him four or five times if 
he had done thinking yet. At the end of half 
an hour he made a speech, in which he inform- 
ed me that I was now sixteen, and that having 
taken good care of me since I came into his 
yang an orphan of six years old, and done 

is duty by having an education put at me, he 
had found me, on his three last annual visits to 
Philadelphia, retrograding instead of improv- 
ing, for which, however, he was not sorry: the 
fashionable accomplishments, as they are ac- 
quired at fashionable boarding schools, confer- 
ring no possible pleasure or advantage on either 
man, woman, or child. Only think of his say- 
ing so!—after all the pain and trouble they cost 
us poor school-girls. It is well Mrs. Strickland 
was not within hearing.” 

“He is quite right,” observed Miss Daven- 

rt. “Am I not made thin and pale, and kept 
in a constant headache, with these perpetual 
studies and endless accomplishments.” 

“Oh! but you take them too hard,” said the 
giddy Henrietta. “ You are trying all the time 
to really learn this multitude of things, and to 
excel in every one of them. Now, for my part, 
Ido not care whether I acquire them or not. 
All that I have picked up has been without any 
nev effort. Though I have no fancy for 
earning out of book, yet I like dearly to read 
in book ; and, strange to say, I remember things 
best when I have not studied them. I intend 
in future to read prodigiously. 'Well—where 
was I in my long story. Oh! now I recollect! 
Uncle Mark finished by telling me, that as 
enough had been done in passing me through 


the usual routine, I might consider myself |j 


educated, according to the present acceptance of 
the word, having been kept at school the usual 
number of quarters; so that his conscience was 
now clear as to having done his duty by me in 
the eyes of the world.” 

« That was a very queer sort of talk,” said 
Miss Dummer. “I do not quite understand it.” 

“No matter,” resumed Henrietta; “J do 
perfectly. Well—the conclusion amounted to 
this.—He determined to take me with him to 
Markhamville, and there let me practise being 
mistress of the house, under the guidance of 
his trusty and notable housekeeper, Mrs. Bow]- 
by—who is to endeavour to make me a fit wife 
for any clever fellow that will be willing to 
take me off his hands. The dear good old 
man! how I thanked him !—particularly for that 
last part of his speech. I was on the point of 
promising never to teaze him again; but I was 
afraid I should not be able to keep that promise. 
And then it will give him such an agreeable 
surprise, when he finds me turn out a tolerably 
good sort of girl, after all.” 

“TI wonder you are not wild with joy,” ob- 
served Miss Davenport. 


“T am,” said Henrietta. 

“ And to think that you will be able to order 
what you please for dinner,” said Miss Duck- 
worth. “If I were you, Henrietta, I would 
have gooseberry tart and custard every day, 
with plenty of sugar in the gooseberry, and 
plenty of spice in the custard; and I would 
have always at tea, iced queen cakes, and pre- 
served limes, and pickled oysters; and every 
night, before I went to bed, | would have both 
cocoanut and pineapple.” 

“ Well—well—we shall see,” replied Hen- 
rictta—“and now I am all impatience to get 
off, and stay with uncle Mark at the hotel du- 
ring the week that he will remain in town: 
and to do my own shopping, and to buy what- 
ever I choose. I shall put halfa dozen mantua- 
makers in requisition to fit me out for beginning 
the world at Markhamville. And te think of the 
delight of travelling. I, whose journeys have 
been confined to a ride to Fairmount, or to 
Bartram’s Garden, or a voyage across the river 
to Camden. Oh! I forgot—I was once at Ger- 
mantown.” 

In the evening, Mr. Markham took his niece 
to the theatre, and she so much delighted him 
by crying bitterly at the tragedy, and laughing 
heartily at the farce, and always in the right 
place, that he whispered to an old friend who 
had accompanied them, “The girl has some 
sense and some feeling, after all. Giddy and 
mischievous though she is, I believe I will let 
her quit Mrs. Strickland to-morrow, and keep 
her with me at the hotel till I start for Mark- 
hamville.” 

We will concisely pass over Henrietta's 
leave-taking of Mrs. Strickland, who bestowed 
on her abundance of good advice, as to practis- 
ing five hours a-day on the piano, drawing one 
hour, devoting three hours to French, and four 
to Italian, and filling up the intervals with as- 
tronomy, chemistry, logic and philosophy, add- 
ing worsted work of evenings; it being only by 
this process she could keep up the accomplish- 
ments acquired at school. Notwithstanding the 
Jey of her emancipation, our heroine took leave 
of her schoolmates with abundance of tears, 
and to each of the poor teachers or sub-gover- 
nesses, she privately gave some little present 
as a token of remembrance. “ Henrietta, how 
Ienvy you,” whispered Miss Duckworth,—“ you 
have eaten your last boarding-school dinner.” 

During the week that they remained in Phi- 
ladelphia, Mr. Markham was much engaged 
with business of his own, and Henrietta found 
ample employment in shopping and in consult- 
ing with dress-makers, her uncle having allot- 
ted to her a certain sum for the outfit which 
ladies generally find necessary in removing 
from one place to another. This sum he cau- 
tioned her not to exceed, as he should on no 
consideration eke it out with even a single dol- 
lar. Henrietta had imbibed an idea that it was 
utterly impossible to take a journey without a 
gray pongee travelling dress anda drab-coloured 
grass-cloth bonnet. But, in the mean time, she 
was so strongly tempted by various articles of 
finery, that she found there would be no money 
left for this particular costume, which would 
require about thirty dollars more. She did not, 
however, despair of coaxing her uncle out of 
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this extra appropriation, and there was still 
time to buy the dress and have it made, and to 
purchase a bonnet; accordingly she broached the 
subject to him after breakfast, when he was just 
preparing to go out. “I will think about it,” 
said he, 

“ Dearest uncle Mark, do not think long.” 

“] shall not—ten minutes will suffice.” He 
took his seat in the Spanish arm-chair, and 
thought steadfastly, while Henrietta fixed her 
eyes all the time on the watch that he had given 
her, after positively refusing to present her with 
a diamond ring. 

“Well, uncle—the ten minutes are out,” 
said Henrietta. 

“I have thought,” replied he, “and the re- 
sult is that I have made up my mind to give you 
no more money for any purpose belonging to 
this outfit. If you choose to seize upon the 
useless before you have secured the useful, you 
may abide by the consequences.” 

“ But, uncle,” said Henvietta, “ it is utterly 
impossible for me to go to New York without a 
pongee travelling-dress and a grass-cloth bon- 
net.” 

“What will you do if you do not go?” asked 
the uncle. 

“Then I shall stay behind.” 

* What will you do when you stay behind ?” 

Henrietta turned away half crying, and made 
no answer. 

“Tam firm asa rock,” said Mr. Markham. 
“I do nothing without mature deliberation. 
You shall neither have a grass-cloth gown nor 
a pongee bonnet.” 

“ Bat I may have a pongee gown and a grass- 
cloth bonnet—may I not, dear uncle?” said 
Henrietta—catching at a straw. 

“ Neither one nor the other—I do not know 
which is which, but you shall have neither. I 
have thought it and I have said it, and you 
might as well attempt to move Mount Holyoke. 
Among your numerous dresses, you can cer- 
tainly find one that is fit for travelling, and T 
see no objection to the straw bounet you are 
wearing now. At all events, you should have 
saved out sufficient money for the purpose, if 
you considered these pongee and grass-cloth 
things as articles of absolute necessity.” 

There being no alternative, Henrietta found 
herself obliged to submit. Her uncle took his 
hat and went out for the morning, and she de- 
parted to make her final settlement with the 
dress-makers, and to provide herself with a 
travelling hand-basket, that she nearly filled with 
gingerbread-nuts, and the bonbons called le- 
mon drops, withoat which Miss Duckworth had 
assured her it was impossible to undertake a 
journey to New York, or indeed to any other 
place. 

The clouds soor cleared away from the brow 
of our heroine, when she found that there was 
no remedy for her disappointment, and her un- 
cle was glad to see that she met him at dinner 
with a smiling countenance, and also that she 
had been practising not only Hail Columbia but 
Yankee Doodle beside. By way of salvo for 
refusing the travelling costume, he went out 
and bought her a very handsome Thibet shaw], 
and in the evening he took her again to the 
theatre. On their way thither, he informed 





Henrietta that she would have a female com- 
panion as far as New York, for that Mr. Wim- 
pole, an acquaintance of his, had requested him 
to take charge of his daughter to that city, 
where she was going to be bridesmaid at the 
wedding of one of her cousins. 

On the morning of their departure, Henriet- 
ta, who had kept awake since three o’clock that 
she might not oversleep herself, was up and 
dressed long before five, precisely at which 
hour her uncle knocked at her door. He found 
her simply habited in a plaid silk frock and her 
straw bonnet, and as she gaily bade him good 
morning, his heart smote him that he had not 
indulged her according to her desire. They 
departed for the steamboat, where, as they sat 
on the deck, they were soon joined by Mr. 
Wimpole and his daughter. Rosabelle Wim- 
pole was a tall willowy-looking girl, who seem- 
ed all a-droop. Immensely long ringlets, inter- 
mixed with downward flowers, dangled down 
her cheeks and over the front of her neck. On 
one side of her bonnet hung a long drooping 
spray of pallid roses, and a green veil. Her 
dress seemed falling off her shoulders and 
wrinkling down her waist, which was of amaz- 
ing length; and its arm-holes descended almost 
to her elbows, pushing the sleeves below them. 
Never did a dress look more uncomfortably ; 
and how she kept it on was a mystery to all 
observers. A worked-muslin pelerine hung 
back from her shoulders, with a long flowing 
ribbon strung about it in some way that was 
neither useful nor ornamental. Her eyes were 
half closed in a perpetual languish, and her lips 
half open as if to exhale a perpetual sigh. She 
formed a striking contrast to the round healthy 
figure, blooming cheeks, and sprightly counte- 
nance of Henrietta Harrison. 

On being introduced to our heroine, Miss 
Wimpole regarded her through an eye-glass, 
and was probably satisfied with the result of her 
scrutiny, as she pressed the hand of Henrictta 
to her heart, and said, “ Let us be friends for 
ever.” T’o which proposal Miss Harrison nodded 
an assent. The last bell began to send forth its 
clamorous peal before Mr. Markham and Mr. 
Wimpole had finished their discussion on the 
state of the money market, and Rosabelle pre- 
pared for a melancholy parting with her father 
by drawing her veil over her face, and unfold- 
ing a handkerchief which she took from her 
reticule. Now the truth was that she was only 
to be absent a week, and that she always spent 
as much of her time from home as she possibly 


‘could; living almost entirely with married sis- 


ters, cousins, and a variety of people whom she 
ealled her friends, and from whom the slightest 
invitation was sufficient. Her father was mar- 
ried to a second wife, a dull drowsy woman, 
and they had a numerous flock of noisy trouble- 
some young children, whom Mrs. Wimpole 
left entirely without control, as she did her 
step-daughter. 

All the visiters were fast leaving the boat, 
and Mr. Wimpole (engaged to the last moment 
in conversation with Mr. Markham,) shook Ro- 
sabelle’s hand without turning his head towards 
her, forgot to give her a farewell kiss, and 
finishing his discourse with “ Bills on England 
are selling at ten per cent. premium”—he 
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sprung on shore just as they were taking up 
the landing-board. His daughter went to the 
railing, and waved her handkerchief at nothing 
till the boat had passed by Chestnut, Market, 
and Arch streets. She then eame back to 
Henrietta, and said to her—“ My sweet friend, 
let us mutually aid each other to keep clear of 
the shoals and quicksands of our perilous voy- 


“T think that will be rather the business of 
the pilot and engineer,” observed Mr. Markham, 
looking up from the morning papers which he 
had bought from the boys on the wharf, to read 
while in the boat. 

“Oh! I mean the voyage of life,” said Rosa- 
belle. 


“Oh! life thou art a gloomy road, 
A weary, sad, and heavy load, 
For wretches such as 1.” 


“ Poor girl!” said Mr. Markham pityingly— 
“ you are very young to be tired of life already. 
But you should not call yourself a wretch.” 

“That is only a quotation, dear uncle,” ob- 
served Henrietta. 

“ Ah! my beloved Miss Harrison,” said Ro- 
gabelle—“ or rather my sweet Henrietta, (for 
that I believe is your name,) I see you are skill- 
ed in the poets. But as I was saying, I feel 
that we are destined to tread the thorny path 
together, and that the friendship commenced 
this day, will endure till the wing of time shal] 
sever us.” While Henrietta was thinking of a 
suitably reply, (not certain whether she ought 
to adopt the style of her new and extreme 
friend, or whether she had best remain au 
naturel,) Miss Wimpole took out from her belt 
an ivory tablet, in which she began to make 
memorandums. Henrietta erroneously sup- 
posed that she was marking down a young 
couple then inconveniently promenading the 
crowded deck; the lady holding on to her hus- 
band’s arm with both hands as if afraid of losing 
her prize, and smiling up in his face honey- 
moon fashion; and the gentleman looking some- 
what embarrassed as he carried by one end a 
down pillow,* whose covering of cambric lined 
with pink silk, was frilled with rich lace. This 
bijou of a pillow, which they seemed afraid to 
trust a moment out of their sight, and which 
was in keeping with the splendour of her dress, 
was evidently for the purpose of accommodating 
the lady beautifully, should she be inclined to 
re uring the voyage to Bordentown. 

lhe boat seemed but a few minutes in pass- 
ing the city, and the attention of our youn 
al untravelled heroine was alternately engage 
by the wide river glittering in the morning sun, 
its green and fertile shores, and the various 
people that walked, or stood, or sat about the 
deck. They were nearly at Bridesburgh, when 
she missed her new friend, and went down 
stairs in search of her, She found Miss Wim- 
pole sitting at the table in the ladies’ cabin, sur- 
rounded by talking women and crying children, 
and busily engaged in transferring her memo- 
randums to an album-looking book. 

“Friend of my future life, I am writing my 
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clOuds and vanished” 


journal,” said Rosabelle.-—*“I had determined 
never to travel without keeping one. It is 80 gra- 
tifying to people’s friends. Shall I read you what 
I have written? (lowering her voice.) Come, 
let us go and take our seats on those shelves by 
the windows, where the children can no longer 
catch hold of our dresses with their greasy 
hands.” Accordingly, they retreated to the 
transom. “There now,” said Rosabelle—* we 
are nicely fixed. If the children clamber up 
after us, we can easily throw them out of the 
window.” She then commenced as follows: 
reading in a sing-song affected tone, and fre- 
quently obliged to elevate her voice to its 
highest pitch, that it might be heard above the 
fretting of the babies, the coaxing of the mother, 
and the creaking of the rocking ehairs. 

“ How finely organized are the fibres of the 
human heart! How closely they are interwoven 
with our tears! How painful, how agonizing 
it is to rend asunder the silken cords that tie us 
to our native roof.. Oh home! sweet home! 
Why should we trample on the flowers that 
bloom on our paternal hearth?” 

“Very true,” remarked Henrietta—“ it is 
better to put them on the mantel-piece. But I 
thought you were going to read me your jour- 
nal.” 

“So I am.—This is it.—But I see you are 
not used to journals, It is fashionzble for them 
to begin despondingly, and to end in a great 
outburst of joy or something. Well—to pro- 
ceed.—“ Philadelphia—thrice-loved, thrice ho- 
noured Philadelphia! Glorious city of my birth, 
and city of William Penn, whose statue be- 
fronts the hospital !” 

“ Befronts !” said Henrietta. 

“ Yes, befronts—stands in front of. It is a 
word that I have myself added to our —?. 
I think it very expressive—don’t you? But let 
me go on—* Metropolis of the friendly qua- 
kers, and queen of the blue and silver Dela- 
ware! Triumphant rival of Wilmington and 
Burlington, also of Bristol, and other places. 
With swelling heart and streaming eyes I have 


just passed your well known walls!” 


“ What walls?” asked Henrietta. 
“Oh! the walls of the houses, to be sure. 


“The lengthy market-house has faded from my 
view, and Christ Church steeple has melted 


into air. Your lofty towers have pierced the 





“ What towers?’ inquired Henrietta. 
‘**Oh! the two shot towers—we have no 


others—but you must not expect a journal to 
tell nothing but the truth. Well—where am I. 
“In a few hours a vast portion of this restless 
globe (more than eighty miles,) will roll between 
me and the city of my ancestors, where even 
my grandfather was born, and kept his exten- 
sive store, and papa and my uncles after him. 
Hours, days and ni 
mingled web aroun 
fore my longing eyes shall again be greeted 
with the welcome smoke of 
house, blest harbinger of Philadelphia. 
glides the jerking boat. 
the shore flattens—poplars shade red cottages. 
They are outof fashion in Philadelphia: lindens 
being. all the go—Oh! leafy lindens! your 
branches strike upon my heart, and wake the 


ghts must slowly wind their 
the State House clock be- 
ensington glass 
Switt 
The river widens— 
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chord of memory—particularly those in front of 
the State House, where oft when court was 
over, and the youthful attorneys at law were re- 
turning to their offices, [ met on my way to 
Gaubert’s But be still, my tell-tale fingers, 
and breathe not that mysterious name to the 
winds.—Alas—alas—seven suns shall set, seven 
pensive moons shall rise before we meet again, 
Sighs wave my dishevelled tresses—tears blot 
my paper—the pen fails from my convulsive 
grasp” 

“And did it?” asked Henrietta: who had 
been trying all the time under the gnise of 
naiveté to conceal he: inclination to laugh. 

Before the question could be answered, break- 
fast was announced, and Mr. Markham appeared 
at the door to conduct his young ladies to the 
table, where broiled chickens, omelets, and 
stewed clams, for a while diverted the attention 
of Rosabelle from her sorrews. On returning 
to the deck she whispered Henrietta—*“ Not a 
word about a certain young gentleman to your 
uncle—Ii confide in your friendship, and feel 
that you will guard my secret with your life.” 
She then diverged into the history of her cousin 
Rachel, to whose wedding she was going.—* | 
must make you acquainted with cousin Rachel,” 
said she—* in spite of her lamentable name, you 
will find her a sweet and lovely creature. She 
is my daily correspondent.” 

Nothing particular occurred during the re- 
mainder of their voyage up the Delaware, ex- 
cept that they of the pink pillow landed at Bris- 
tol, the lady having taken it into use as she 
arranged herself elegantly for a nap on a settce 
in the cabin; and she actually had the felicity 
of reclining her head on it nearly the whole of 
the passage from Dunks’s ferry to Bristol. Off] 
Whitehill, a sturgeon leaped out of the water 
to perform a summerset, and Rosabelle put 
down in her journal, that “countless fish for- 
sook the briny element to gambol in their native 
fields of air.’ 

When they took the rail-road cars at Borden- 
town, Miss Wimpole commissioned her natal 
river (as she called the Delaware) to bear her 
sighs to Thirteenth street, and having apostro- 
phised the mansion of Joseph Bonaparte at Point 
Breeze, as “ breathing around an air of royalty,” 
she professed an insurmountable inclination to 
commune awhile with her own mind, and ver 
soon fell asleep. Henrietta looked out on both 
sides at all that the velocity of the car would 
allow her to see, and her uncle talked to his 
opposite neighbours. When they passed the 
line of cars that had left Amboy that morning, 
the usual rapid exchange of newspapers took 

lace between the gentlemen going to New 
ork, and the gentlemen coming from thence ; 
and during this onslaught of a moment, Mr. 
Markham’s gold spectacles were accidental] 
snatched off in snatching at the papers which 
he held up in each hand. This.untoward inci- 
dent was a sad grievance to the old gentleman, 
for though he had gained an equivalent supply 
of the New York morning news in exchange 
for that of Philadelphia, the want of glasses 
prevented him from reading it. He then be- 
thought himself of pointing out to Henrietta 
the beauties of the country; but finding few 











beauties to describe, he also sunk into a nap, 
3* 


from which he did not waken till they arrived 
at Hights-town, and took in the usual supply of 
fruit and cakes from the children that come to 
the road-side to sell them, when the cars reach 
the stopping-place. 

At length they came to Amboy, where Rosa- 
belle discovered something that she called rocka, 
and put down in her journal as frowning preci- 
pices. She then began to make comparisons 
between her native river and the Hudson, ve 
unfavourable to the latter. “ Now for my part,” 
said Henrietta, “JI see no reason for not admir- 
ing both rivers. I think the more things we 
are pleased with, the more pleasure we have.” 

«“ That is quite a sensible remark,” observed 
her uncle, in a low voice to Henrietta. “I am 
sorry I refused you the pongee grass cloth.” 

“Pleasure!” ejaculated Rosabelle. “ Who 
can look for pleasure in this vale of sorrow, when 
at every step a bleeding heart stares us in the 
face !” 

“T never saw one in my life,” said Hen- 
rietta. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Markham—*the misfor- 
tune that presses most heavily on me just now, 
is the loss of my umbrella, which I must have 
left in the rail-road car. I never travel without 
one, and I never have it strapped on my trunk 
since I had one rubbed to — by doing so. 
It is unaccountable that I should forget it, for 
it was quite new, an excellent thick silk, with 
an ivory handle, and cost me six dollars.” 

“Undoubtedly you will get it again,” said 
Henrietta—* was not your name upon it ?” 

“To be sure it was—engraved on the slide— 
but that is of no avail. I have made up my 
mind as to seeing it no more, for nobody ever 
returns a good umbrella.” ' 

“Qh! the degeneracy of the world,” sighed 
Rosabelle. 

«“ Not much degeneracy after all,” said Mr. 
Markham; “ we find by the Vicar of Wakefield, 
that the practice of keeping other people’s um- 
brellas prevailed even in his time. I suspect it 
commenced with the very first introduction of 
those invaluable articles. If it was any thing 
but an umbrella, I might possibly get it again. 

“T am sorry you have lost it,” said Henrietta 
—* but, dear uncle, as the weather is so fine, it 
is not probable you will need one before you 
reach home.” 

“T shall buy one in New York, however,” 
replied Mr. Markham—* for it is my way al- 
ways to have one at hand. You might as well 
attempt to move Mount Tom, as to persuade me 
to travel without an umbrella.” 

The boat had scarcely left Amboy and got 
into the bay, which was that day unruffled by 
the slightest breeze, when Rosabelle began to 
complain of sea-sickness, as is the case with 
many ladies even on the smoothest salt-water. 
She retired to a berth in the ladies’ cabin, where 
Yenrietta attended her and plied her with a 
vinargrette and a smelling bottie of scented 
salts, till the dinner bell rang, which was ve 
soon. Rosabelle was so much benefited by 
these remedies, that she was able to sit up in 
her berth and dine heartily on the duck, ham, 
and pudding, that was sent to her from the table 
by Mr. Markham, finishing with a plate of al- 
monds and raisins. She then rose and com- 
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mitted to her journal the following apostrophe, 
which she afterwards read to Henrietta. 

“ Sea-sickness! thou worst of mortal evils! 
thou green-eyed monster that swa]lows up both 
mind and bod ! Point and pinnacle of haman 
suffering, and every way disagreeable! Bit- 
terly have I felt your envenomed fang weighing 
down my prostrate spirits, and rendering life a 
still greater burden. And, alas! there was no 
friendly hand to raise me from my lofty couch, 
with its lowly and uncomfortable pillow, and 
perform my incessant wish of ending the miser 
of sea-sickness, by a plunge into the far-spread- 
ing jaws of yawning ocean.” 

“Tam sure it was much better to hold two 
smelling-bottles to your nose,” said Henrietta. 
“If you were so desirous of being thrown 
overboard, why did not you mention it?” 

“ Henrietta,” replied Miss Wimpole—* how 

reen and literal you are! Do not you know 
that it is the rule in talking or writing of sea- 
sickness, always to say you wished to be thrown 
into the sea? It only means that you were very 
sick.” 

Just then, Mr. Markham summoned the girls 
on deck to look at the fortress called Castle 
Williams, which Rosabelle put down as a dreary 
ruin. She thought she saw several foxes look- 
ing out of the windows, but they proved to be 
boys. The time was now very short till they 
reached the Battery, where they found a = 
tleman belonging to the family of Rosabelle’s 
cousin Rachel, waiting to receive her. In her 

r inquiries after her daily correspondent, 
whom she was to see in a quarter of an hour,) 
iss Wimpole forgot to take a sentimental 
leave of the friend of her future life; and she 
drove off with merely a nod from the carriage 
window. 

“Only think,” said Henrietta,—“ she never 
asked me where we were going to stay while 
in New York, nor told me where she was to be 
found herself.” 

“]T knew she would not,” replied Mr. Mark- 
ham. “I saw at a glance that she was all troth 
and foolery ; and that there was no truth or na- 
ture about her.” 

“ What varieties of girls there are,” observ- 
ed Henrietta. 

Our heroine was taken by her uncle to one 
of the principal boarding-houses in the city, 
where she found occasion for the best of her 
finery. She spent three days very agreeably in 
seeing the lions of New York, and in receiving 
the civilities of a very handsome young gentle- 
man who sat next to her at table, and whom 
she discovered to be the brother of one of her 
former school-mates, Miss Luttrell of Hudson, 
who was now on a visit toa married sister at 
New Haven. 

The morning came when our heroine and her 
uncle were to set out on their voyage up the 
river; and from Albany they were to proceed 
to Markhamville. The boat did not start till 
seven, but Henrietta (though she had risen be- 
fore five,) was not, even with the assistance of 
the chambermaid, completely ready till half- 

t six; having dressed and undressed three 
times before she could please herself. Perhaps 
the genuine reason of this difficulty was, that 
Mr. Luttrell had informed her the evening be- 





fore, that his two sisters (both the married and 
single,) had just arrived from New Haven, and 
that he was going to escort them home next 
day to Hudson. They would, therefore, be in 
the same boat with her and her uncle. Finally, 
Henrietta came down attired in one of her new 
dresses which she had not yet worn, a figured 
silk of a very becoming nondescript colour, a 
beautiful pelerine of the same, and her hand- 
somest French-worked collar.- Instead of the 
little straw cottage bonnet that she had worn 
on her way from Philadelphia, she now appear- 
ed in her new Leghorn, which was trimmed 
with pale pink ribbon, and decorated with pink 
hyacinths both outside and in. Her uncle sur- 
veyed her from head to foot, and said to her— 
“ Well, Henrietta—you certainly do not mean 
this for a travelling dress.” 

* And why not, dear uncle,” she replied.— 
“ Certainly I can wear it for this day’s journey. 
How should any dress be injured by sitting or 
walking about, in a nice clean steamboat ?” 

*“ Well, well,” said Mr. Markham, “It is 
too late now to make any change, for the car- 
riage is at the door; so this time you must have 
your way.” And she looked so pretty that he 
could not help feeling more indulgently towards 
her than usual. He did not, however, cause 
the same satisfaction to her, for Henrietta now 
perceived, after they were seated in the coach, 
that the old gentleman carried a coarse blue 
cotton umbrella. 

“Oh! uncle Mark!” she exclaimed—“ where 
did you get that horrible umbrella?” 

“ Horrible!” said he—looking at it—“ what 
makes it horrible'—Did you learn that pretty 
expression from your sworn friend of a few 
hours, Miss Rosabelle Wimpole ?” 

“Oh! no, indeed!” answered Henrietta— 
“T said horrible long before I knew her. But, 
really that umbrella is shocking.” 

“Shocking !—in what way does it shock 
you?” 

‘It is such an umbrella as no gentleman can 
possibly carry.” 

“T am a gentleman, and I will carry it.” 

“Then nobody will take you for one.” 

“We shall see that. But pray, how came 
you so well versed in the signs and tokens of 
gentlemen, when you have had so little chance 
of knowing any, except myself?” 

“Oh! yes—I have known Signor Oggi, and 
Signor Dotti, and Mr. Von Plick the harpist, 
who was a baron in Germany, and Monsieur 
Legerdepied, the dancing master—and not one 
of them would carry a cotton umbrella—if he 
could help it. Dear uncle, is it your own?” 

“To be sure it is.—Do you think I would be 
so like the rest of the world as to carry other 
people’s umbrellas. I went out and bought it 
this very morning, to replace the good silk one 
that I lost on the road: and (as my ill luck 
may continue,) I got one this time that was less 
we A 
“ But why go so much on the other extreme. 
—Any sort of silk umbrella is preferable toa 
cotton.” 

“No, it is not—a cotton one is stronger and 
better than an inferior silk.” 

“ But the weather is so fine, that you cannot 
possibly want any umbrella before you get to 
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Albany. Do leave it in the carriage, or make 
a present of it to the driver.” 

“ What—a good new umbrella to a hack- 
man! You are a greater simpleton than I 
thought you.” 

“Oh! uncle, are he really going on board 
the boat with that vile blue cotton thing under 
your arm ?” 

“To be sure I am.—Did not I tell you, that 
you might as well attempt to move Mount Tom, 
as to persuade me to travel without an um- 


brella ?” 
(To be concluded in the next No.) 


——~<-__—_- 
LA MERE DES SOLDATS. 


I wap very often heard ‘of the person who 
bears the above appellation, and yet, during 
years of residence in and frequent visits to Paris, 
it had so chanced that I had never seen her. 
However, I determined not to go again without 
making acquaintance with her, and, in October, 
1829, I accomplished my purpose. I set off for 
Montmartre with a friend, who was to act as 
guide and master of the ceremonies, and, leav- 
ing our carriage at the barriére, we slowly 
proceeded up the hill. 

It was one of those days so frequent in au- 
tumn, when gleams of sunshine break through 
heavy masses of clouds, and cast partial lights 
over the landscape. Paris and its environs 
appeared like a vast panorama, and we often 
turned round to contemplate the scene which 
we were leaving behind us. The gilded dome 
of the Invalides rose in the gray atmosphere 
with independent brightness; St. Geneviéve 
and Notre Dame served as beacons to direct us 
to the spots which most interested us. The 
castle of Vincennes rose from the plain, and 
the dense black cloud above, threw over it a 
soy which was well adapted to its history. 

ne broad solitary beam illumined the dark. 
ness, and shot across the fading tints of a 
beautiful and distant assemblage of trees. The 
light alone would have attracted our observa- 
tion, but it was like a ray of glory over the 
cemetery of Pére la Chaise, and the last loved 
being there deposited seemed to be hailing us 
as we stood. The fairest, the best, the pride 
and joy of all connected with her, had vanished 
from us in the perfection of youthful loveliness; 
and at this moment her heavenly countenance, 
her extraordinary talents and acquirements, 
her unwearied and universal benevolence, her 
resignation to her untimely fate, all rushed 
upon our recollection, and our hearts were too 
full to speak. 

But the living soon awakened us from our 
reverie, and we silently gained the village. It 
had no beauty to induce us to linger in it; and, 
having heard that La Mére was often to be 
seen at the confessional in the church, we bent 
our steps thither. A poor decrepid female 
most officiously besprinkled us with holy water 
as we entered; but the object of our search 
was not there, and Monsieur D. left me to 
examine the interior of the building, while he 
tried to gain information concerning her resi- 
dence. The church of Montmartre is not beau- 





tiful either in decoration or architecture, but it 
is interesting from its antiquity, and from a 
few old relics within, such as a font and two 
or three mutilated tombs; but its venerable 
appearance is destroyed by bad paintings and 
the dirty finery hung about the various altars 
around the sides of the building. Havin 
procured some directions, my friend susan 
and, proceeding through two or three little 
dirty alleys, we reached a high wall, which so 
completely concealed the dwelling of La Mere, 
that, had it not been for a small door, we 
should not have guessed that there was any 
habitation behind it. There was neither bell 
nor knocker; tapping seemed in vain: we 
therefore shook this door with all our force, 
and our ears were then assailed by the loud 
outcries of some curs, who would have disputed 
our entrance. A dirty-looking female admitted 
us, and, when we asked for La Mere Ste. 
Camille, ushered us in through a low apart- 
ment without furniture, inhabited by fowls and 
ducks, into another of better dimensions. I had, 
it is true, seen enough of nuns and friars to 
destroy the romantic notions which we English 
Protestants often conceive of them; but all I 
had heard of this extraordinary being led me 
to expect a fairy rather than a dwarf, and, with 
feelings heightened by the circumstances of 
my walk, r had quitted the church with 
impressions far beyond their natural pitch. It 
was well for me that the entrance had some- 
what checked these, or I might have started 
when La Mere first presented herself. It was 
not that the idea of her unearthly appearance 
was destroyed, but I in vain looked for her 
good deeds in her exterior. A little being 
stood before me not more than four feet and a 
half high. Her black gown was made with 
the wide sleeves and skirt always worn by 
nuns; her bib and head-cloth were white as 
snow; a. large black veil was thrown over her 
head and shoulders; a rosary was attached to 
her girdle; and a large cross was suspended 
from her neck. A pair of huge feet, in thick 
and coarse shoes, peeped from beneath her 
robe; her hands were small and shriveled; but 
her face , I have reserved that till the last, 
despairing to convey an adequate notion of its 
expression. Her features were aquiline, and 
had been handsome; the loss of her teeth had 
brought her nose and chin, sharpened by age, 
too near together to preserve their original 
beauty, but her eyes were beyond the power of 
words to describe. Surrounded by wrinkles, 
they ~ preserved all the fire of youth; they 
were black, and seemed to penetrate into every 
secret feeling. They were occasionally raised 
to Heaven with fervour, but, when she was 
speaking of her adventures, they were in 
incessant motion. Her voice was not harsh, 
but loud as that of a Stentor, and contributed 
more than any thing else to the idea of her 
being supernatural. 

Accustomed to see a multitude of people, all 
of whom she cannot recollect, it is very easy 
to pass for an old acquaintance with La Mére 
des Soldats, and as such my friend introduced 
himself. As such did she receive him, and 
welcome us both to her dwelling. We sat 
down and conversed some little time, during 
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which I had an opportunity of surveying the 
apartment. A large pot-au-feu stood among 
the wood-ashes in the ample chimney; a small 
bed at one corner, with yellowish white 
curtains, was destined to receive not only its 
owner, but a huge cat, which evidently 
preferred diurnal possession. A table, a few 
old chairs, a chest of drawers, a sort of secre- 
taire, and a basket for each of the dogs, 
completed the furniture. 

After talking over the number of her patients 
and some minor trouyles which had lately be- 
fallen her, she asked us to inspect the chamber 
prepared by herself, for those workmen who 
are wounded in the quarries close by her resi- 
dence. There was no occupant at the time | 
speak of, but the three beds which the chamber 
contained were all ready to receive their 
patients at a moment's notice, and were models 
of neatness and cleanliness. The room was 
hung round with prints illustrating the lives of 
the saints, and, railed off from the rest was a 
small altar, dedicated to our Saviour, decorated 
with the usual accompaniments of tinsel, flow- 
ers, and candlesticks. Za Meére placed chairs 
for us all to kneel upon, and said, “ Whatever 
religion you may be of, you surely cannot re- 
fuse to join your voice with mine in thankful- 
ness and supplication to the Saviour of mankind. 
All religions are the same which acknowledge 
the Almighty and his Son.” Of course we 
complied with her request, and she commenced 
a prayer of her own composition. Her voice, 
however, frequently failed her, and Mons. D. 
offered to read the prayer for her. She put it 
into his hands, and gave herself up to the 
devotion of the moment. She repeated it after 
him with fervour, and, although the verses 
were not perfect, they were simple and affect- 
ing; and, on seeing her with her hands and 
eyes upraised, and her whole self entirely 
abstracted, as it were, from this earth, it was 
not possible either to refuse her credit for her 
sincerity, or in some measure to partake of her 
feelings. On rising, she laid her hand upon 
my arm, and exclaimed, “ Now you are truly 
my sister, and I hope you will never forget the 
prayers of La Mére Ste. Camille.” We offer- 
ed her money, but she pointed to a little box, 
and said, “ Put it into that, for there I keep 
the treasures of others. I do not want it just 
now for my hospital, but there are many poor in 
this parish.” 

We returned to her own room, and then begged 
her to relate to us the history of her life; for I 
told her I had come all the way from England 
to hear it, and to see her. She readily complied 
with my wishes, but wandered occasionally 
from her subject. She frequently stopped to 
make reflections, and at times her enthusiasm 
rendered her almost incoherent; the following, 
however, is the substance of her narration. 

Her real name is Maunoir, and she was born 
at Angers, where she lived with a wealthy 
mother. From the earliest age she devoted 
herself to charity, and, when the civil wars 
commenced, she visited the fields of battle to 
carry succour to the wounded, and comfort to 
the dying. With her basket of drugs and 
cordials, she braved the horrors of such a scene, 





spent hours in staunching wounds, and probably 








saving the lives of many, who would otherwise 
have perished from exhaustion. During these 
troubled times, sixty-four unhappy priests were 
shut up in the chapel of the castle at Angers, 
and were suffering tortures from thirst. This 
diminutive being scaled the walls, and by 
means of cords, lowered wine and water 
through the broken windows to the unfortunate 
sufferers. For this she was thrown into prison, 
and even there, regardless of her own fate, she 
contrived to help her companions in misfortune. 
She was at length released by some counter- 
revolution, which changed the authorities. Her 
mother died, and her property having been all 
confiscated, Mademoiselle Maunoir went to 
Paris, in the hope of attaching herself to some 
religious community devoted to the relief of 
the sick, and, arriving at her aunt’s, she was 
entreated to leave her vocations, and behave as 
became the heiress of a considerable property. 
This she positively refused to do, and she was 
consequently disinherited: before her aunt 
died, however, she made over her property to 
the institution which her niece had even then 
endeavoured to found. 

Finding that to associate herself with any 
established order would be to confine her pious 
exertions, she pursued her own course, and 
particularly devoted herself to the care of sick 
or disgraced soldiers, and of those who were 
not sufficiently poor tp go into an hospital, and 
yet not rich enough to pay for medical 
attendance. But the former have always been 
the chief objects of her care, from which she 
derives -the title of “ La Meére des Soldats.” 
She not only visits them in their hospitals, but 
in their prisons, whither she carries them 
bodily refreshment and the consolations of 
religion. For this, she is so well known to 
every body, that she is admitted where no one 
else would be allowed to go; and, whenever an 
unhappy soldier is tried for any offence, she 
takes her station in the court, with her little 
bottle of eau de mélisse in her hand, with 
which she revives the spirits of those who are 
condemned. The instant that the prisoner is 
taken out of court, away she trots at an incredi- 
ble rate, with her wooden shoes, and great feet, 
to the palace. The sentinels, who ee her, 

ermit her to pass; the people in waiting admit 
er still further; and she glides into the royal 
presence almost unperceived. She does not 
always plead in vain, for, the military laws of 
France being extremely severe, every opportu- 
nity which affords an excuse for their mitiga- 
tion is readily seized. Among the successful 
instances which she related to us, I shall select 
only two. 
he first was that of a young man who had 
been forced into the army, and torn away from 
a young wife, to whom he had been married 
only a few months, and from a number of be- 
loved friends and relations. The news of his 
mother’s dangerous illness, and the immediate 
prospect of the birth of his child, reached him, 
and he sought and obtained leave of absence, 
in order to return to his family. His home was 
far in the south of France, and he had the 
happiness of finding his mother better; but, as 
he was about to depart, after a very few days’ 
rest, his wife was taken ill, and, to leave her 
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in safety, and embrace his new-born child, he 
delayed the moment of starting, in the hope of 
still reaching his regiment by the expiration of 
his furlough. To do this he was obliged to 
use extra-exertion; but, overcome by fatigue 
and anxiety, he was a week beyond the appoint- 
ed time. He was seized as a deserter, tried, 
and condemned to be shot. When his sentence 
was pronounced, the poor fellow fainted, but 
La Mere was close at hand, to pour her cordial 
down his throat, and to whisper a few words of 
hope in his ear, She proceeded, with her usual 
celerity, to the Thuilleries, and told her story 
to the kind-hearted Louis XVIIL, who not only 

ardoned the culprit, but ordered his discharge. 
[ saw the letter from the family to his benefac- 
tress, which expressed their unbounded grati- 
tude; and she told me that they every year 
proved, by some trifling present, that her 
services were not forgotten. 

The second instance was of more recent 
occurrence, and was that of a fine young man, 
who, after a series of irritating and insulting 
conduct from his superior officer, was at length 
struck by him. The soldier returned the blow, 
and felled his officer to the ground. He was 
arrested, and the court-martial sentenced him 
to be shot, in a few hours after condemnation. 
La Mere darted off to the Thuilleries with 
inconceivable rapidity, but unhappily the king, 
Charles X., was at St. Cloud. She instantly 
quitted the palace, and met the Duc de R t in 
his cabriolet. He heard her story, and, telling 
her to get into his carriage, he drove her at 
full speed to St. Cloud, at the same time inform- 
ing her that there was no hope for her protégé, 
for the youthful and benevolent Duc de 
Ch——s had already solicited his majesty 
twice, without success. Arrived at St. Cloud, 
La Mére met on the stairs the Duc de Ch 8, 
who told her that his majesty still continued 
inexorable, for it was an offence which was 
never pardoned. La Mére, however, persisted, 
and so effectually worked upon the king’s feel- 
ings, that he wavered. At that moment, the 
rolling of wheels and the trampling of horses 
were heard. They were leading the poor 
victim to the place of execution. Disesies on 
her knees, La Mére called religion to her aid, 
in so powerful a manner, that she obtained the 
royal grace. The Duc de Ch s awaited 
the result of her visit, and when she shouted, 
“Pardon!” from the door of his majesty’s apart- 
ment, he immediately despatched a horse-soldier 
to stop the execution. He arrived just as the 
poor fellow had had the handkerchief bound 
round his head, and dropped on his knees to 
meet his fate. The joyous cries of his compan- 
ions informed him that he was saved, and when 
they tore the bandage from his eyes, he was 
senseless. They carried him from the ground 
to the hospital, where he had a fever; “ but,” 
said his protectress, “we shall soon get him 
well again.” . 

The good deeds of La Mére Ste. Camille, 
however, have not been confined to individual 
instances. When the Empress Josephine was 
on the throne of France, she sent for this 
enthusiastic being, and asked her what she 
should give her by way of present. La Mére 
only asked for a male and female lamb of the 














real Merinos breed. The empress complied, 
and interested herself very much about their 
well-doing. From these, and frum a more 
numerous donation of the same kind from an- 
other quarter, La Mere has reared a large flock 
of the purest race. This has been her great 
resource at all times, and, when the plague 
raged at Barcelona, she pledged her flock, in 
order to pay the expenses of two religious 
sisters and five brethren, whom she sent to 
attend on the sick in the hospitals. She was 
desirous also of sending the same sort of 
assistance to the Greeks during their late 
struggle, but the government prohibited the 
departure of her little expedition. 

I am sorry to add, that advantage is but too 
often taken of the enthusiasm and credulity of 
La Mere, and she has frequently been drawn 
into the snares of the artful, and become 
responsible for sums of money. Such a circum- 
stance had just occurred when I saw her, and 
she was obliged to sell some of her “ pauvres 
betes,” as she called them, to answer a heavy 
demand. As she spoke, the remainder arrived 
from browsing on the hill, and a little ed 
shepherdess conducted them to their fold behind 
the house: we saw them before we came away, 
and they evinced much joy at the ~~ of their 
mistress. They also licked our hands, and 
seemed so perfectly tame, that she had evident- 
ly spent much time among them, teaching them 
gentleness. 

But the chief ambition of this extraordinary 
personage is to found a religious order, for the 
express purposes to which she has devoted her 
life. She wrote to the Pope on the subject, 
and obtained his holiness’s full permission to 
establish herself as the superior of the order. 
She could not, however, accomplish her plan, 
without the assistance of the archbishop of 
Paris, and she also. petitioned him, but he re- 
fused all aid, and, it is supposed from motives 
of policy, entirely prohibited her from forming 
the institution. She still persists, however, 
with the Pope’s authority, to call herself la 
Superieure des Seurs de Ste. Camille, and 
two sisters consider her as the legal directress 
of their labours in the same cause, to which 
she has so entirely sacrificed all her worldly 
interests. 

Such is the history of this wonderful woman, 
who is still to be seen every day descending 
and reascending the hill of Montmartre, on her 
way to and from the military hospitals. A little 
basket hangs on her arm, and she is escorted 
by her two dogs. The soldiers bless her as 
she passes their casernes. “ Bon jour, ma 
mére!”’ salutes her on all sides as she goes 
along; and many of the poorer class feel a 
superstitious reverence even for her name. I 
was in her presence nearly three hours, and my 
attention had been so strongly excited, and the 
interest I felt for her was so powerful, that I 
was glad to walk quietly back to the barriére. 
Her voice rung in my ears for days, and I felt 
quite annoyed when any one tried to lower the 
estimate I had made of her good qualities. 
They say that the wounded workmen whom 
she takes into her hospital, would have better 
medical advice in a public establishment; that, 
carried away by her enthusiasm, she is no 
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respecter of times or persons, and intrudes her- 
self till she becomes troublesome; and that she 
is led away by her feelings to a degree border- 
ing on insanity. I am willing to grant all this, 
but her motives, her religious fervour, her 
active benevolence, are all pure and disinterest- 
ed, I firmly believe; and, if they be tinctured 
with superstition and enthusiasm, we must 
recollect her education as an excuse for the 
first, and, as for the latter, I will ask—what 
great purpose was ever effected without it! 


——__—_ 
Written for the Lady's Book. 


WAY MARKS. 
PHILADELPHIA—QUAKERS—QUAKERESSES— 
ALBUM VERSES. 

For a pleasant ramble on a summer’s morn- 
ing, of all your cities commend me to Phila- 
delphia. It is a cleanly, wholesome city. It 
hath its Chestnut street! Broadway may not 
rival it,—Washington street cannot vie with it: 
that is crowded, noisy, unsocial;—this, too 
gaudy, cold, east-winded. 

It is a very luxury to breathe Philadelphia 
air; to stroll round its beautiful green squares ; 
to drink the fine cool water which is so copious- 
ly supplied to its citizens; and then to its 
scenery !—Just take a drive out to Fairmount. 
That is the arcadia for your afternoon lounge. 
It is impossible to keep a headache there. Go 
out an invalid, and you shall come back in high 
health. Your matchless sanative is nothing to 
it for a renovator. But Fairmount is not the 
only Spa that Philadelphia can boast. Hundreds 
of other glorious spots it can show, to which, 
had I time, I should be glad to travel back in 
memory, and recount here; but my business 
is now with the blossoms, not the soil. 

Philadelphia hath its Quakers, and I like 
them! They are a meek race, and I love qniet 
people. They never bustle about like your 
tailor-worshipping gentry, nor run down blind 
children, like your sporting tandemites. They 
dress like Christians: their style is simple un- 
Esquimaux. I glory in a drab suit and broad- 
brim hat. It isa goodly sight, those quaiutly 
carved coats; they look easy, comfortable, 
always at-home like. 

Philadelphia hath its Quakeresses! who 
does not love to meet these small primroses, 
as they come shining along the well swept 
walks! Like the sweet flowers, that Mary 
Howitt so well describes, they “ come out and 
beautify all places.” How daintily their littie 
feet press the sunny pavement! I do not care 
for ribbons, but those white bonnet-strings 
have bewitched me ever since I first saw a 
pair glistening above one of the most enchant- 
ing faces,—after all it might have been the face 
that pleased me so mightily,—perhaps it was, 
but white ribbons are taking: there is nothing 
beauish or artificial about them: they serve 
for bonnet-strings, and nothing more, yet have 
I seen them arrayed with a maximum of taste, 
seldom met with in costlier colours glittering 
around brocade! 

How unlike your smart dashing belles are 
these young “lilies,” as Charles Lamb was 
wont to call them. 





Though natura'ly timid, and withal un- 
accustomed to the tournament, I think I could 
muster courage sufficient to splinter a lance 
with the ill-judging exquisite who once in- 
timated that quaker women were coquettish ; 
such a man ought to be turned over to the 
moles, or wedded to the all-accomplished 
authoress of “domestic manners.” Graham 
bread is too good for him! 

Decent young purities! coquettish indeed ; 
the idea of entrapping a dozen gilt buttons 
would draw a smile over many a nice little 
primitive phiz, I dare say. 

Such ungallant speculations! they are more 
flimsy even than the following verses which I 
caught myself pencilling not long ago in a 
quaker album,—(I mean the poetry,—the senti- 
ments of course are genuine,—) 


Who loves not Quaker girls? 
I’m thinking of a fair one now, 
With tresses dark, and sunny brow,— 
All stately as a nun;— 
I heard her sing one summer eve ; 
That fairy voice can never leave 
My heart, till life is done,— 
Oh! bird ne’er blither sang in May, 
Nor music made like Helen Ray, 
The Queen of Quaker girls! 


Who loves not Quaker girls? 
There’s something in the quiet air 
And modest look these maidens wear, 

The chaste and mild blue eye, 
The pleasant smile, the artless face, 
And all the nameless traits that grace 
The simple bonnet’s tie, 
That makes me sigh in spirit, when 
I bid adieu, O William Penn! 
Thy City’s peerless girls. 
Who loves not Quaker girls? 
I may not chance to stray again 
With my umbrella through the rain, 
Up Arch or Chestnut street,— 
It ne’er again may be my lot, 
In April showers, on either spot 
Those dazzling forms to mect,— 
But marked with white shall be the day 
I sheltered home young Helen Ray, 
The Queen of Quaker girls! 
Boston. 


J. T. F. 


—-_ 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


THE MOTHER’S WELCOME TO HER 
NEW-BORN INFANT. 


Wextcome! little pilgrim stranger; 
Feeble, helpless, as thou art; 
Entering in a world of danger,— 
Welcome to a mother’s heart. 


Here, though heir to wealth or splendour, 
You must take a pilgrim’s fare ; 

’ Tis the best that earth can render 
To her sighing sons of care. 


Here—tempest, clouds, and whirlwind threaten 
O‘t to shroud in moonless night; 

Yet here thy Maker’s placed a beacon, 
Pointing to a world of light! 


Welcome—therefore, little stranger! 
Come,—perform thy destined part ; 
Soar above terrestrial danger, 





Thus rejoice a mother’s heart. 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
‘THE BOARDING-HOUSE. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS, 
(Continued from vol. xvi. page 263.) 
CHAPTER ILI. 


“We hear indeed, but shudder while we hear, 
The insidious falsehood and the heartless jeer.” 
SPRAGUE. 


“T xnow nothing on earth more like passing 
through purgatory, than being brought in full 
view of a broadside of curious spectators for 
the first time at a boarding-house,” said Lieu- 
tenant Montgomery, as he entered the front 
parlour, and saw a long table studded with 
heads that turned, as by one consent, to gaze 
at him. Mrs. Bolton relieved his embarrass- 
ment by calling out—* this way, Lieutenant 
Montgomery, this way!” and black John gave 
him a chair that had been. kept vacant for him 
on the left of his landlady, and opposite to Miss 
Ellen. The latter gave him a sweet smile and 
familiar nod, and Mrs. Bolton kept all the con- 
versation within her own sphere. Still, the 
many curious glances that darted toward him 
from different quarters of the table, and remarks 
made at his expense, did not escape our hero,— 
and finding himself the sole object of curiosity, 
he at last mustered courage—raised his head— 
and viewed the company with a mien of defi- 
ance. But his stern expression soon relaxed to 
a smile as his eye wandered from one end of 
the table to the other, and saw the variety of 
countenances and peculiar manner of each indi- 
vidual. And here, perhaps, it will not be 
amiss to introduce to the reader the principal 
personages at Mrs. Bolton’s boarding-house, 
while they are satisfying their hunger and cu- 
riosity. 

Next to the landlady’s fair daughter, sat a 
very respectable looking lady, who appeared to 
take no notice of the new-comer, or make any 
observation, unless addressed by her husband, 
a gentleman of middle age, who sat between 
her and their daughter, a fine gir] of nineteen. 
This young lady had a beautiful complexion and 
very regular features. Her countenance ex- 
pressed wit and good humour, and her manners 
were very pleasing. She spoke fluently, and 
seemed to be the prompter of another young 
lady who sat next to her, and who appeared in- 
clined to silence and pensive meditation. Her 
name was Susan Dearborn. She was an orphan, 
and of good family and some property, but hay- 
ing no near relations, she was obliged to make 
a boarding-house her home. Below Miss Dear- 
born sat a widow of forty, whose queer face 
awakened a thousand queer suggestions. Her 
nose was small and pointed, her mouth had 
something of malice and ludicronsness about it, 
and her eyes, of a faint, dim gray, flew like a 
new-fashioned shuttle, to every side in search 
of subjects to discuss. But what most distin- 
guished her from the rest of her sex present, 
was the constant motion she kept up, in order 
to draw the gentlemen's attention. She had a 
very unfortunate name—T'attle—for, like the 





label on a bottle, it revealed the properties with- 
in the vessel. 

Next to Mrs. Tattle sat a young gentleman 
with a handsome face, but an expression of ha- 
bitual sarcasm. He was a smart lawyer and 
agreeable associate, the very opposite of his 
spouse, a plain woman, who looked in her rich 
drapery like a chambermaid in disguise. The 
two seats below them were filled by two Misses 
Bitters. They were ladies of single blessedness, 
and the very patterns of fastidiousness and 
oddity. They were tall and spare, with long 
sharp-pointed neses, and mouths drawn up 
obliquely toward their right ears. Both had 
seen the disappointments which maidens usual- 
ly experience before they arrive at forty, and 
both had iaid up against the world a long list of 
complaints for the injuries they had suffered, and 
which they intended to pay with proper resent- 
ment and contempt. For this purpose, they con- 
demned every worldly good and every worldly 
pleasure, however innocent; and for this purpose 
they would let nobody rest. Every body’s busi- 
ness was their business. “ Why don’t you do so! 
You might have done better in such or such 
way.—I could manage better than you have.— 
You are too idle, or you are too extravagant !” 
&c.—sounded constantly from their sage lips, 
and even their most tried friends were the ob- 
jects of their scandal and spleen. Miss Dorothy 
Bitter, the oldest sister, knew, however, how 
to regulate her temper when self-interest de- 
manded it; but Lucy, the youngest, kept herself 
constantly in hot water. 

Next to Miss Bitters sat a sea-captain and 
his wife, and never were seen two persons more 
unlike. Captain Stearnes had married before he 
became second mate, the daughter of a poor 
farmer ; she was entirely uneducated, and had 
continued to live in her father’s family ever after 
her marriage. She was, therefore, just as na- 
ture had made her—a shrewd, good-natured 
woman, but little calculated to figure in city 
society. Her husband, on the contrary, had 
long been in the world, and had had time and 
opportunities to gain knowledge, and acquire the 
manners of a gentleman. He was dignified, 
affable, and polite, without ostentation, and at 
all times a desirable companion. He was fond 
of his wife, but at times he could not help se- 
cretly regretting that he had not delayed his 
marriage till he was more fit to choose a com- 
panion for his station in life. Thinking, how- 
ever, that Mrs. Stearnes might yet cull some 
flowers of knowledge and of manners, he took 
her to New York when he last returned from 


jsea, and here she now was the source of 


wonder and laughter. Not merely because she 
was ignorant, but because, being sensible of her 
own deficiencies, she endeavoured to play off 
gentility and bon-ton, affecting elegance of 
speech and manners with perfect ease; but 
doing it in a way which made her quite ridi- 
culous. Thus, a few days after she came to 
Mrs. Bolton’s, the gentleman who sat next to 
her at table, called for a bottle of wine; Mrs. 
Stearnes, the moment it was put on the table, 
seized the bottle and filled her own and her 
husband’s glasses. 

“What are you doing?” said Captain Stearnes, 
blushing to the brow. 
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“Why, what should I do, but help myself?” 
replied his better half, and emptied her glass 
with perfect satisfaction. 

However, before Captain Stearnes and his 
lady returned home, it would hardly have been 
believed by any one who had not seen Mrs. 
Stearnes’ first appearance in New York, that she 
had ever been out of city society, so much had 
she improved. The fact is, she was naturally 
shrewd and observing, and she soon saw that 
affectation of words and manners enly made her 
ridiculous, and she wisely studied the general 
tone of the society that surrounded her. She 
saw at first, that Mrs. Comstock never laughed 
at any of her blunders, and that in conversa- 
tion, manners, and every thing that concerned 
her, as far as observable, she was a prudent 
and estimable woman. This lady, therefore, 
she tried to imitate, and her society she courted. 

Mrs. Comstock was not one of those persons 
whe think every body ought to be banished from 
society who is not well educated or fashionably 
bred. She had a proper notion of equality, and 
was far from substituting tinsel for the real 

ems—the heart and mind. Seeing that Mrs. 
Sieemmee was naturally a good and sensible wo- 
man, she encouraged her visits to her room, 
assisted her in fitting her dresses more con- 
formable to the fashion, and often for hours read 
to her the best works and most useful publica- 
tions. In this manner she not only improved 
her mind partially, but awakened a taste for 
literature; and this kind treatment of Mrs. 
Comstock, was the cause of the great change 
Mrs. Stearnes had undergone, when she left the 
city two years after her first appearance there. 

How much good we may do if we are dis- 

d to exert our talents and influence rightly ! 
ie Stearnes had been a tender mother to her 
children, and faithfully nursed their bodies, but 
being uneducated herself, she had brought them 
up in the same manner she had been trained, 
totally ignorant of grammar and other requisite 
branches of education which distinguish the 
genteel most from the vulgar. Now she re- 
turned home capable to guide and instruct them, 
and form proper plans for their education. And 
will not Mrs. Comstock’s memory be pom 
cherished in this family? And will she not 
reap her reward even in this world? We shall 
see. 
Mrs. Stearnes was the last of the ladies now 
at the table. Next to Captain Stearnes sat two 
Frenchmen, feasting on a-la-mode, and an Eng- 
lishman lamenting to himself that the roast- 
beef he was eating, did not taste more like 
English roast-beef. Opposite to them were 
seated two Dutchmen. They were intimate 
friends, but still they sat at great distance from 
each other for the sake of giving their elbows 
a good space to move in, sticking them out so 
far, and so near their necks, that they appeared 
like the wings of chickens pinioned. The rest 
of the gentlemen were Yankees, in their tight 
stocks and starched bosom-pieces. And in con- 
tradiction to all the slander of foreigners, they 
looked as genteel and noble as European 
princes, although I must acknowledge that one 


of them, before he received the city polish, ac- | pe 
tually offended his landlady by calling out at the 
potatoes,” 


tea-table, “hand me them ’ere fri 


taking the small jumbles in the cake-basket for 
that vegetable, and having been accustomed at 
home to eat them three times a-day. 

It was amusing to see how the two sexes 
were drawn by mutual attraction towards each 
other. The ladies all sat aslant on their chairs, 
turning in a manner to be in full view of the 
gentlemen; and all their rings shone dazzlingly 
on the hand that nearest approached them. 
Even the Miss Bitters, with all their professions 
of being man-haters, had placed the bows on 
their caps on the side most conspicuous to the 
beaux. The gentlemen had also chosen their 
angle of obliquity, and many an anxious look 
went across the table towards the young ladies; 
but this time their manly countenances were 
visibly clouded, for Miss Ellen, the belle of the 
party. hardly moved her head to either side, 
but looked direct at the Lieutenant, as if she 
heard or saw no one but him. 

“He is very handsome,” said the widow, suf- 
ficiently lond to be heard by the object of her 
remark, as she stretched her head to address 
Miss Comstock, and pinched her arm. “I 
guess it is Mars himself,” she added, in a low 
tone. 

“ Perhaps he may turn out to be Mercury,” 
whispered Emma Comstock, smiling ; “ we will 
examine his heels by and by.” 

“ Do see how Mrs. Bolton tries to make her- 
self agreeable with the new boarder, and see 
how Ellen coquets with him. Now we shall 
have a dreadful sickish time, and she will be 
drumming all the while on the piano, and squall- 
ing us to death,” said Miss Martha Bitters, with 
a spiteful sneer. 

“Sister, sister,” replied the older maiden, 
drawing her mouth into a sharp angle, “ do not 
talk so loud; Mrs. Bolton’s ears are more acute 
than her conscience. Should she get on any 
with us, we shall have the dirty pump-water to 
drink, instead of the clear * am bmn and she 
will find out a thousand extra charges.” 

“ Well, but they behave so ridiculously.” 

“ Never mind them, sister.—Don‘t look that 
way, as I tell ag we shall suffer for it,” said 
the sage Dorothy. 

“ By George! that Mars of a fellow will 
eclipse us all,” said a stout gentleman, clerk 
in one of the fashionable stores in Broadway. 
“ What fools women are to be so attracted bya 
dandy, only for the glitter of his uniform.” 

“When,” muttered his neighbour, with a 
sneer, “ when was woman ever too wise to be 
taken by tinsel. But I should be sorry to have 
Ellen, she is a lovely girl, throw herself away 
by marrying a fellow who has no better attrac- 
tion than the bright buttons on his coat.” 

Many such remarks passed between the more 
considerate sex, but none loud enough to be 
overheard by the object of their sarcasms—and 
many a forehead glistened with drops of per- 
spiration, and many a cheek glowed with fear 
or indignation, as they vainly endeavoured to 
catch a glance from the pretty Ellen. 
There was, however, one among the number 
of anxious-looking beaux, who seemed to be in 
a complete fidget. He was a tall, grave-looking 

rsonage, thin as a Grahamite, seated at the 
foot of the table, and had, of course, a full 





view of the scene acted at the upper end. He 
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was an old bachelor of good family and hand- 
some fortune, and to tell the truth he was, 
with the exception of some few of the oddities 
of his fraternity, a truly good and sensible man. 
Why he had remained so long in the single 
state we know not, nor could the ladies at 
Mrs. Bolton’s ascertain; but certain it was, that 
all efforts made by them to conquer his adaman- 
tine heart seemed in vain. Mrs. Bolton only 
appeared to share his sympathy and confidence. 
He studied to oblige and make himself agree- 
able te her in various ways. Still their natural 
tastes and dispositions were so dissimilar, that 
the boarders took it for granted that his atten- 
tions to their landlady were only a politic ma- 
neeuvre to secure to himself better treatment 
and more comforts in the house than the others 
enjoyed. 

There was no little jealousy, therefore, 
among the boarders of both sexes, because Mr. 
Williams was consulted on all affairs by Mrs. 
Bolton ; and she always had a bowl of new milk, 
or a nice dish of soup, or some good bit for 
him, if he was ill, or complained of loss of ap- 
petite; and at the table his taste and conve- 
nience were always attended to, before that of 
others. Thus you would hear Mrs. Bolton call 
out,—“ Mr. Williams, I have a fine dish of 
before me. There is a plate of fine hash on 
the table. John, why don’t you attend to Mr. 
Williams? John, I tell you Mr. Williams 
wants bread,” &c. In this manner the ears of 
the other boarders were continually assailed, 
and as they paid for their board as well as Mr. 
Williams, they thotght it wrong that he should 
be always the best treated. He, therefore, ex- 
perienced the usual fate of favourites, was en- 
vied and hated by all, who felt themselves ill- 
treated on his account, and poor Mr. Williams 
was the object of constant conversation and jea- 
lousy. 

Mrs. Bolton had her secret motive for flatter- 
ing and hampering Mr. Williams. She had 





- long since concluded that a widow was a poor 


lonely forsaken creature, and that if she could 
“better her condition,” that is, marry a man 
who had money, she would do so. Of all the 
men she knew, Mr. Williams was the one she 
could like for a second husband. To be sure, 
he was, to use a poetical description of much 
power— 


“ Long and lank and brown, 
As is the ribbed sea-sand,” 


and moreover very notional; but then he was a 
entleman, and would make her independent. 
Fie might grow fatter after his marriage— 
bachelors are usually poor, thin creatures—and 
she need not mind his odd notions when he is 
fairly noosed. Thus she reasoned with her- 
self, and spared no pains to get into his good 
graces, which, in her own opinion, grew no | 
easier, as he now frequently would sit wit 
her for an hour or two in the evening, after the 
other boarders had retired. But he was very 
slow in his advances, and never came to the 
desired point. He seemed cautious and afraid, 
a course of conduct which Mrs. Bolton greatly 
despised ; “ for,” said she, “poor Mr. Bolton 
only waited three days after our acquaintance, 
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before he spoke out like a man. But these old 
bachelors creep about, considering, and consi- 
dering, till their hearts get farther and farther 
down, and can’t be fathomed. It is a true say- 
ing,” she continued, “ that when a man’s heart 
is in his throat, he more truly speaks from it; 
and his words have more kindness and sin- 
cerity. This I know by experience, for I never 
hear Mr. Williams speak, but it seems as if 
my heart would jump out of my mouth.” Oh 
woman! woman! when thy heart is hard and 
heavy with selfishness, turn and shake thee as 
we will, that heart will stick in its place like 
iron to a magnet. 

What a pity it sometimes is, that we cannot 
see people farther than the teeth! Poor Mrs. 
Bolton was never more mistaken, than when 
she first conceived the notion that Mr. Williams 
was in love with hér. She had forgotten the 
old adage, that the mother is often courted for 
the sake of the daughter. The truth is, that 
Mr. Williams, although he had curbed the ra- 
pid current of his blood, and withstood the fas- 
cinations of many a fair face, had nevertheless 
a susceptible heart and a warm admiration for 
beauty. He had seen the sweet Ellen in the 
bud of loveliness, had watched her unfolding 
charms as he would watch the first rose of the 
season, and, as he gazed day after day, upon 
her ripening graces, and saw, as it were, her 
young soul breathing the pure and happy feel- 
ings which impart joy and freshness to life, he 
had forgotten his usual prudence, and had ac- 
tually fallen in love. That a girl of fifteen 
could not return the affection of a man of forty- 
five, never entered his mind. He consulted his 
mirror, and that told him, (as mirrors always 
do those who wish to believe they are young,) 
a flattering tale. He opened his desk, and ex- 
amined his title deeds, bank shares, stocks, &c. 
—he was rich enough, he could afford to marry 
a poor girl; and then he compared the differ- 
ence of his and Ellen’s standing in society— 
and the respectability of their families,—all 
these comparisons were favourable to his suit. 
And then Ellen had, at times, sent such tender 
smiles towards him, had always treated him 
with so much attention and kindness, and had, 
too, once or twice hinted how happy it must be 
for two persons who loved each other, to live 
always together—that he thought nothing was 
wanting but her mother’s consent to the match. 
For this reason it was, that he had, lately, made 
every effort to please Mrs. Bolton; and he had 
often had it on his tongue’s tip, to tell her of 
his secret passion for her daughter. But, as 
Mrs. Bolton suspected, his heart would not 
mount to his lips. On this eventful day, how- 
ever, as he sat at the dinner-table, he was 
nearly overcome with fears that the beautiful 
flower, which he had intended to place in his 
own bosom, would be snatched from his hand, 
or rather drawn, like the Heliotrope, toward the 
new and bright sun which had just burst forth 
among them. 

It was a sad meal, that dinner, to Mr. Wil- 
liams. Many a bitter thought increased the 
bile in his constitution; and his yellow face 
looked more dispeptic and “ commercially long” 
than ever. But age does, as it should do, ge- 
nerally bring philosophy in its train. He said 
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calmly to himself, “I am in the good graces of 
the mother, that is certain, The daughter will 
not refuse me, if I make my offer before that 
fop of a Lieutenant has time to speak. I will 
wait no longer. roy girls like to be married 
in a hurry, and the first bidder has the best 
chance.”—And so thinking, he swallowed a 
tumbler of water, and made up his mind to 
speak to Mrs. Bolton that very day. 

For this purpose, he sent to her a message 
by John, that he wished to speak to her after 
dinner. 

Meanwhile, one gentleman after another leit 
the table toreturn to their business, and when the 
dessert was finished, a small select party, if a 
party may be called select, on account of its smal! 
number, adjourned to the small parlour, in order 
tobe moresnug. Mrs. Bolton, her daughter, and 
the Lieutenant, took one corner of the room, 
while the others sat mimicking, sneering, and 
making signs to each other, til] the majority at 
length felt, as they expressed themselves, so 
disgusted at the scene acted by the trio in the 
corner, that they adjourned a second time to 
talk over the day’s ominous incidents. 

* Let us go to Mrs. Comstock’s room,” said 
the widow Tattle—* Fastidious as she is, she 
will not swallow the neglect we have all had 
to suffer at the dinner-table to-day. Not a per- 
son was attended to, except the new boarder, 
and the crabbed Mr. Williams.” 

“I know it,” responded the younger Miss 
Bitters.—* Did you ever sce any people act so 
ridiculously! Mrs. Bolton was telling Lieuten- 
ant Montgomery the old story of her former 
grandeur, and asking him a thousand questions 
about persons he never saw or beard of before. 
And then she would whisper low to him. I 
dare say she was, as usual, setting us off in 
fine colours, so that he should not pay us any 
attention.” 

“ Exactly so,” said the elder sister,—and the 
whole party entered the parlour of Mrs. Com- 
stock. 

“ We have called upon you, a! dear lady,” 
said Mrs. Tattle, “in order to deliberate upon 
what concerns us a]]—you as well as us.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Comstock—* what is 
the subject ?” 

“Why, did you not observe how we were 
all treated at the table? No attention paid 


us” 





“I did not perceive any neglect,” replied 
Mrs. Comstock. “I had all I wanted.” 

“Oh! I dare say you had,” retorted Miss 
Martha Bitters. “ Your husband attends to you 
and Emma. But we lone ones can get nothing, 
unless we reach arm’s length for it, a vulgarity 
which I despise, and so often am obliged to 
leave the table hungry. All I had to-day, was 
a bit of beef that was roasted to rags.” 

“TI dined off the beef too,” observed Mrs. 
Comstock, “and thought it pretty See 

“Well, you are easily satisfied,” said Miss 
Dorothy, with a sneer. 

“T trust I am not unreasonable,” returned 
Mrs. Comstock. “I do not expect to find ina 


boarding-house al] the privileges and luxuries 
which one may enjoy in a private establishment. 
Mrs. Bolton keeps a very good table. I am sa- 


“Well, as I said before, you are easily 
pleased,” persisted Miss Dorothy. “But did 
you not observe how ridiculously Mrs. Bolton 
and Ellen conducted to the new boarder?” 

“ Mrs. Bolton is a dawdy, and Ellen a pert 
impudent little bussy,” said Mrs. Tattle, eager- 
ly. “I am-not afraid to speak my sentiments.” 

* You have spoken them plainly,” said Mrs, 
Comstock, smiling. “Ido not choose to give 
my opinion of Mrs. Bolton ;—but,” she added 
with feeling—“I am sorry for Ellen. She is a ver 

retty girl, and when she first came from pectin | 
F thought her a sweet, amiable little creature. 
She used to sit in my room for hours, reading 
to me, and I really loved her. I am a mother, 
Miss Bitters, and it is not strange I should feel 
a deep sympathy for the young.” 

“JT wish you could see Ellen below, coquet- 
ting with the gentleman,” said Miss Martha 
Bitters. It is enough to sicken one.” 

“Miss Bitters,” replied Mrs. Comstock, 
calmly and decidedly—* if all the ladies at 
Mrs. Bolton’s would be ‘ keepers at home,’ 
that is, in their own rooms, and employ their 
time in the cultivation of their own hearts and 
minds, they would have less time and less in- 
clination to censure the faults and follies of 
others. Evil speaking never yet corrected evil 
doing. I must be plain with you. Ido not ap- 
prove of a gossipping, censorious spirit; it de- 
notes an empty head, or a bad heart.” 

“Come to my room, ladies,” said Mrs. Tat- 
tle, reddening with indignation—* Mrs. Com- 
stock is too wise for our gossipping.” And they 
all left the room in visible anger. 

(To be continued.) 


——j——— 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
OUR COUNTRY. 


Tue subjects that engage human attention, 
constitute a numerous class. They are scatter- 
ed over a wide field, whose boundaries are per- 
petually enlarging, and whose beauties are 
continually increasing. They are adapted to 
all tastes—they are suited to all orders of 
minds. Here, the humble mechanic may tread 
with as free a step and as high a brow as the 
dignified philosopher. Through the lofty por- 
tals, that open upon this field, each one may 
enter and find a rich entertainment. 

Among the subjects that belong to the 
sphere of our intelligence, the political history 
of our race occupies no inferior place. Few 
things are of more interest. It is not confined 
within the narrow limits of two or three cen- 
turies, but extends over the whole past. It 

resents man in every variety of situation. 

ow, we behold him in the possession of all 
his noble rights—his prerogatives acknowledg- 
ed, and his freedom undisturbed. Then, we 
see him crouching like a subdued animal, before 
his oppressors, drinking the bitter cup of sla- 
very,and denied those invaluable blessings that 
give to the present all its cheerfulness, and to 
the future all its hopes. At one time, we view 
him crushed beneath the triumphal car of am- 





tisfied with it, 





bition ; at another, shut up in the gloom of the 
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dungeon, and breathing upon its walls the faint 
prayer of liberty—at another, blessed with a 
restoration of his natural privileges, and re- 
posing in the shade of “his own vine and fig- 
tree.” In all these conditions, there is some- 
thing to please and improve us. Whatever be 
our station and character, we shall there gather 
something of importance. If we be Christians, 
we shall, in perusing the political history of 
man, discover the constant workings of that 
Providence, which has never, for a moment, 
abandoned the earth—that Providence, which 
has been unceasingly employed in bringing 
light out of darkness, and joy out of sorrow. If 
we be statesmen, we shall here meet with 
much to expand our knowledge, and be enabled 
to see the operations of those systems under 
which man has lived. 

The progress of man towards political per- 
fection, has been slow and unsteady. Every 
thing, in this world, bears the stamp of imper- 
fection. It appeals to our observation, on every 
side. It isa property of the mind, and hence 
is communicated to all that proceeds from it. 
Particularly does this observation apply to the 
science of government. Through how many 
ages were false ideas entertained on this sub- 
ject! For what a space of time were the rights 
of the governor and the governed misunder- 
stood, and how painful is the conviction, that 
for centuries, our race endured multiplied hor- 
rors on this account! Happily for humanity a 
brighter day has dawned. The pillars of op- 
pression have fallen in different countries—the 
sceptre of tyranny has been broken and buried 
in the dust—the chains, that were once worn 
by a bleeding people, have been shaken off by 
the power of innocence and justice. The pre- 
sent century finds man, in his political charac- 
ter, an improved being, standing upon an 
eminence which it required ages of toil and 
efforts of perseverance to reach. 

The establishment of American institutions, 
formed an era in the political history of man. 
It turned the tide of events, and directed it in a 
new channel. Though a solitary occurrence in 
itself, it has probably done more for our race, 
than any thing of a like character. Every thing 
that could have conspired to give this event im- 
portance and notoriety, did conspire to produce 
this effect. Previous and attendant circum- 
stances united to call universal attention to it, 
and spread its powerful leaven through the en- 
tire mass of society. Who was then the foe, 
against whose tyranny our country contended ! 
An obscure and feeble nation, enervated by 
corruption, without courage and determination! 
Was it such a nation? No. American resist- 
ance was directed against the mightiest people 
on the globe. England, whose arm had never 
known weatness, and whose brow was covered 
with laurels, gathered on her numerous battle- 
fields—England, with a strong navy and a ce- 
lebrated army—she was ourenemy. And what 
were we? Small in our population, limited in 
our resources, undisciplined and unprepared. 
Such a contest was calculated to excite obser- 
vation and sympathy, and to accomplish those 
great and general purposes, for which patriots 
bleed and die. 

No period could have been more fortunate for 





such an event, than the one at which it occur- 
red. Providence always seems to have an eye 
to time, and especially in this instance, does it 
appear to have been considered. Had it taken 
place earlier or later, its glorious results would 
have been partially counteracted. Happening 
at the time it did, when the public mind and 
feeling were in a ripened state, it made a 
firmer grasp upon opinion, and entwined itself 
more closely round the sympathies of our race. 

Whatever modification of a popular govern- 
ment had existed prior to that period, there had 
never been framed such a political system. The 
materials, it is true, were to be found before— 
principles of a similar character had been pro- 
fessed on the other side of the Atlantic by a 
few, but they had never been embodied into 
such a form. ‘That temple of liberty, which 
our gallant fathers raised on the soil of the 
western hemisphere—whose foundation was 
laid in nature, and whose walls were cemented 
by their own blood—was built upon a model en- 
tirely new. 

It was at that time, then, that the great bat- 
tle of human rights and liberty was to be 
fought. Then, tyranny and freedom were to 
decide their strength and merits—America, the 
theatre of action—the world the spectators. 
Oppression on the one side, drew up its formi- 
dable legions, trained to its service, and accus 
tomed to defend its usurpations. Justice on the 
other, ranged her champions. They were few 
but faithful. ‘There was nerve in their arms— 
there was righteousness in their cause. She 
told them of their outraged rights. She pointed 
to the wounds they had received, and urged 
them forward to the meeting. What were the 
consequences! See them in the happiness and 
peace that have blessed the borders of the land, 
in the prosperity that has attended almost every 
step of our nation. See them in the radiant 
hopes, that illuminate the darkness of the dis- 
tant future. See them in the conduct of other 
countries, who have imitated our example and 
attained the same invaluable prize. Conse- 
quences, that gladden the warm bosom of every 
true patriot, and increase the praises that rise 
from earthly alters to the throne of God. Al- 
ready have they been beheld extending them- 
selves far and wide—already have they fully 
justified the course of our forefathers, and seal- 
ed it with the decree of Providence. May they 
be seen and felt for ever! 

Could the founders of our republic have been 
assured of the brilliant success that awaited 
their scheme—could they have been permitted 
to gaze upon the sealed pages of futurity’s vo- 
lume, and read the glorious destiny that Provi- 
dence had ordained for them, with what new 
vigour would they have been inspired! Over 
the cloud of war, the rainbow of hope would 
have ever bent. Despondency would never 
have unnerved their arms. With an unmur- 
muring tongue, they would have endured every 
ill—with an undaunted step, they would have 
proceeded on in their shining path of honour. 
However firmly they might have been persuad- 
ed of the integrity of their cause, they could 
not have flattered themselves with the expecta- 
tion of such a victory. Little did they think, 
that half a century would have made such 
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astonishing revelations. Little did they ima- 
ine, that in a few years what they left an in- 
nt, would grow to the full stature of a man— 
that the edifice of which they laid the corner- 
stone, would so soon rise to the heavens, through 
the unwearying industry of their children. 

And what has been the cause of this unex- 

ampled success? What is it in our constitu- 
tien, that has secured so much prosperity to our 
country? Why has our eagle soared so high? 
The secret of our triumph is to be found in the 
fact, that ours is a liberal government—that in 
thé eye of the constitution, al] men are equal. 
it is this equality of rights, that forms the dis- 
tinctive feature of our polity. This has sur- 
rounded our country with so many attractions— 
this has made it so satisfactory to ourselves. 

There is something in the bosom of man, to 
which such a form of political society appeals, 
and in which it meets with a hearty response. 

Where is he so likely to be satisfied, as in a 
country which acknowledges his rank and re- 
spects his character? Where is he better 
P eased, than in that land which throws around 

im its protecting arms, and secures for him 
peace and happiness? So it is here. All are 
placed on the same footing. The proud dis- 
tinctions of aristocracy are unknown—each one 
has an agency through his representatives, in 
framing laws and establishing those regulations, 
under which he is to live. In the law, every 
man has a safeguard. It protects and defends 
him. If injustice dare to place its iron hand 
upon him, if his rights be infringed, if his hap- 
piness be disturbed, he has a refuge, whither 
he may ‘lee and obtain full redress. Who will 
say, that such a state of society is not desira- 
ble? How well designed is it to allay that 
feverish excitement, which so often pervaded a 
community, and to destroy those cancerous 
qualities that feed upon its tranquillity and 
pleasure! 

Experience has verified that this kind of go- 
vernment is favourable to all the interests of 
man. Under it, Christianity may flourish “like 
a tree, planted by the rivers of water,” disse- 
minating through all its borders its healthful 
influence, repressing all unholy emotions, and 
teaching men to dwell together in love and har- 
mony. Under it, literature and the arts may 
advance and diffuse their blessings on every 
side. What is there connected with man, that 
does not here find a soil in which it may grow? 
We ask nothing more for our country than she 
deserves. Let her enemies taunt her—let the 
advocates of royalty despise her. The history 
of the past is her eulogy—the sure hopes of the 
future is her glory. The prosperity and peace 
of her large community refute the charges that 
have been made against her, and pronounce her 
praise with an eloquence that cannot be misun- 
derstood. 

What may be the operation of American free- 
dom upon other nations, we cannot fully deter- 
mine. Facts, however, warrant the supposition 
that it will be favourable. Our principles plead 
their own cause, and make a fervent appeal to 
nature’s children every where. Man, in every 
country, loves liberty. Find him where you 
will, he prizes it above all other temporal gifts. 
Whether he stand beneath the sultry sky of 


Africa, or dwell in the voluptuous bowers of 
Asia—whether he build his hut amid the endu- 
ring snows of Greenland, or pass his days in 
the soft climate of the south, there is that in 
liberty that charms his heart. Talk to man of 
liberty, and his languid eye will brighten, and 
his pulses beat with more rapidity. Talk to 
him of liberty, and strength will return to the 
fainting mind, and nerve will come back to the 
feeble arm. May we not then hope, that the 
example of America will have imitaters—that 
the voice of her history will have an echo in 
other nations, waking them from the slumbers 
of ages, and causing them to rise from the dust 
and clothe themselves in the fair garments of 
freedom. Till that is accomplished, our triumph 
will be incomplete. America acts for the world, 
as well as for herself. 

Believing that great and excellent ends will 
be effected by the pera of our institutions, 
we cannot but feel deeply interested for their 
continuance. How is this tobe efiected? What 
can shield our nation from every injury, and 
guide its footsteps to imperishable glory?! Mo- 
rality and religion are our only hope. However 
pure our political principles—however vast our 
resources—however wise our legislators, if we 
do not cultivate these things, we cannot stand. 
Let our eitizens become eorrupted—let them 
disrespect God, and indulge in wickedness, and 
the stability of their nation is gone. The light 
of their glory will be extinguished, and they 
will sink into the tomb of their shame, leaving 
nothin to perpetuate their name, and repeat 
the story of their achievements. What said 
Wasutneron, the man whose fame is unsullied, 
and whose memory is fresh in the hearts of his 
admiring countrymen? “ Of all the dispositions 
that lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports.” What 
says the Bible, the highest of all authority? 
“Sin is a reproach to any people.” Had we no 
other reason to practise morality and love reli- 
gion, we would do so for the sake of our coun- 
try. The man who opposes them, has no claims 
to the character of a real patriot. He is un- 
worthy of the name. That is patriotism, noble, 
dignified patriotism, which will impel its pos- 
sessor to defend the intelligence and religion of 
his country. Give us this patriotism, and we 
are safe. Give us this patriotism, and though 
the storm beats and the waves swell high, the 
noble ship of state will ride on unhurt, to its 
peaceful harbour. 

If then it be true, that “morality and reli- 
gion” strengthen and establish the foundations 
of a country, and especially a country like ours, 
we may “ how shall their operation be in- 
creased and enlarged? We notice but one of 
the numerous means—FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

The influence of females is unquestionable. 
Whoever denies it, controverts the plainest 
facts. From early childhood to old age, man 
feels their power. Though their voice sounds 
not in senates and in legislative halls—though 
they lead not armies, and act not on the plat- 
form of public business, yet do they wield a 
mighty sceptre. Their power follows us at 
every step. Their instructions mingle with our 
first feelings, and give an inclination to our 








wild passions. Possessing this ability, they 
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are capable of operating on the opinions and 
morals of a community, and moulding them 
into any form they please. Beneath their smile, 
virtue raises its bowed head and puts on new 
courage. Immorality fears their frown and 
shrinks from their presence. 

If all the females of this country were to 
unite to discourage dissipation and vice—if they 
were to join in a crusade against impiety and 
infidelity, purity and religion would soon have 
a perfect ascendancy. They have already done 
much. Honoured and beloved shall they be for 
it; but may they not do more? Have they in 
their retired sphere, exerted all their powers 
for these glorious objects? They have the “ five 
talents,” and from them will be expected a pro- 
portionate return. Let the ladies of America 
remeinber their responsibility. They hold the 
liberty of the land in their hands, by their in- 
fluence over its morals. They may make good 
or bad citizens. If they sow in the hearts of 
those with whom they have intercourse, the 
seed of unsound principles, they will see the 
harvest in the profligacy and wretchedness of 
their lives. But if they implant virtue and 
patriotism in the hearts of the rising genera- 
tion, they will behold their cheering effects in 
the steadiness and upright dignity of their con- 
duct. Let our females then know, that they 
are called upon by high and sacred voices, to 
perform their duty to their country. Let the 
mother teach her children to love their country, 
and to practise virtue and religion. Let the 
sister aid in the moral education of her brother. 
Let them all bring their respective talents to 
the altar of religion and their country, and 
never rest, until they have, to the utmost ex- 
tent, discharged that duty which they owe to 
themselves, their nation, their families, and 
their God. Acting in this manner, they will 
receive continued respect and love, and behold 
happiness and contentment springing up around 
them. They will then sustain that character, 
which eae has given them, viz. the charac- 
ter of angels. The benediction of God, and 
the gratitude of the world will be their reward 
here—the communion of the glorified, and the 
presence of Jehovah, their greater reward 
hereafter. A. A. L. 

Maryland, March, 1838. 
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BY MISS LANDON. 


Auice Ler. 

From Marmion to Woodstock is a wide 
step—it passes over the greater portion of Sir 
Walter’s life—they belong indeed to periods as 
widely different as they are widely apart. 
Marmion belongs to the spring, Woodstock to 
the autumn. The one is fresh, eager, and 
impetuous; there are the winds of March, and 
the flowers of April; it abounds with that 
prodigality of power and beauty which belongs 
to the year’s first and lavish season. The 
other has the same power and the same beaut 
—but the exercise of the one is skilful, and the 
display of the other mellowed. But it is in 
the: writer's self that the chief change is found 
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—many a hue has faded from the landscape— 
many a green leaf turned yellow since the 
exquisite introductions ushered in the various 
cantos. Many a pulse, too, has lost its elasticity 
—many a warm quick emotion sleeps to awaken 
no more: the heart loses its youth while the 
mind is in all its vigour. In one of the memo- 
randa of the deeply-affecting journal in the 
last volume of “Scott’s Life,” he observes:— 
“ Peopie say that the whole human frame in all 
its parts and divisions, is gradually, in the act, 
decaying and renewing. What a curious time- 
piece it would be that could indicate to us the 
moment this gradual and insensible change had 
so completely taken place that no atom was left 
of the original person who had existed at a 
certain period, but there existed in his stead 
another person having the same thews and 
sinews, the same face and lineaments, the same 
consciousness—a new ship built on an old plank 
—a pair of transmigrated stockings like those 
of Sir John Cutler, all green without one thread 
of the original black left! singular, to be at once 
another and the same.” 
* * * * 

Youth has sorrows, but maturity has cares, 
and the care is harder to bear than the sorrow. 
Circumstances, too, may change around: us; 
and the trouble that comes late in the day is a 
heavy burden. We have no longer the alacrity 
of spirit that feels but half the weight it carries. 
I know nothing so touching as the account in 
“Scott’s Memoirs” of how different the modes 
of composition which led to the production of 
Marmion and of Woodstock. The poet of 
Marmion delighted in the external impulse— 
the verse rose sounding in hisears while loitering 
beneath the tall old ash-trees with the wind in 
their branches and the sunshine on their leaves. 
He caught his melody when 

“—. thoughts awake 
By lone St. Mary’s silent lake.” 

The battle of Flodden filled his mind when 
“he used to delight in walking his powerful 
black steed up and down by himself on the 
Porto Bello sands within the beating of the 
surge, and now and then you would see him 
plunge in his spurs, and go off as if at the 
charge, with the spray dashing about him. As 
we rode back to Musselburgh, he often came 
and placed himself beside me* to repeat the 
verses that he had been composing during the 
pauses of our exercise.” Lockhart remarks, 
*“*T well remember his saying, as I rode with him 
across the hills from Ashetiel to Newark one 
day in his declining years, ‘Oh, man, I had many 
a grand gallop among these braes, when I was 
thinking of Marmion, but a trotting canny pony 
must serve me now.’ ” 

Scott apologizing—ah, how needlessly !—for 
the exquisite epistles to his friends in “ Mar- 
mion” says—“ I was still young, light-hearted, 
and happy—and ‘out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 


* Look on this picture and on this.” 


It would be sacrilege to alter one word of 


Y | Lockhart’s touching, deeply touching, descrip- 


tion of his literary labours years afterwards. 
* Mr. Skene. 
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“ He read, and noted, and indexed, with the 
rtinacity of some pale compiler in the British 
eeu) but rose from such employment, not 
radiant and buoyant as after he had been feast- 
ing himself among the teeming harvests of 
fancy, but with an aching brow, and eyes on 
which the dimness of years had began to plant 
some specks, before they were subjected again 
to that straining over small print and difficult 
MS. which had no doubt been familiar to them 
in the early time, when, in Shortreed’s phrase, 
‘he was making himself.’ It was a pleasant 
sight when one happened to take a peep into 
his den, to see the white head erect, and the 
smile of conscious inspiration on his lips; while 
the pen, held boldly and at a commanding 
distance, glanced steadily and gaily along a 
fast blackening page of the ‘Talisman.’ It 
now often made me sorry to catch a glimpse of 
him; stooping and poring with his spectacles 
amidst piles of authorities, a little note-book in 
the left hand, that had always been at liberty 
for patting Maida.” Sir Walter himself often 
alludes in his journal to his disinelination for 
composition, and the way in which, during the 
progress of Woodstock, he had to force his 
mind to the task. In one part it is, “I hope to 
sleep better to-night; if I do not, I shall get ill, 
and then I shall not be able to keep my en- 
gagements.” Then come continual enumera- 
tions of the number of pages written, and 
remarks on the physical weakness. “I am a 
ood deal jaded, and will not work till after 
inner. There is a sort of drowsy vacillation 
of the mind attends fatigue with me:—lI can 
command my pen as the school-copy recom- 
mends, but cannot equally command my 
thoughts, and often write one word for an- 
other.” In addition are perpetual recurrences 
to the pecuniary difficulties in which he is 
involved :—difficulties whose endurance sets 
the rack and wheel at defiance; they are— 


“ Tortures the poor alone can know, 
The proud alone can feel.” 


Yet these were the circumstances under which 
Woodstock, one of the most striking and 
original of his works, was produced. The 
history of most fictions would be far stranger 
than the fictions themselves; but it would be a 
dark and sad chronicle. Half the works that 
constitute the charm of our leisure, that give 
their own interest to the long November even- 
ing, or add to the charm of a summer noon 
beneath the greenwood tree, are the offspring 
of poverty and of pain. Dr. Johnson wrote 
Rasselas to pay the last decent respect of the 
living to the dead—his mother’s funeral 
expenses. How often is the writer obliged to 
put his own trouble, his suffering, or his sorrow 
aside, to finish his task! he hand may 
tremble, the eyes fill with unbidden tears, and 
the temples throb with feverish pain, yet how 
often is there some hard and harsh necessity, 
which says, “the work must be done.” Readers, 
in general, think little of this: they will say, 
“ Dear! how delightful to be able to write such 
charming things! how it must amuse you!” I 
believe if there were only the author’s amuse- 
ment in the case it would fall very short of 
their own; not but what composition has its 





moments of keen and rapid delight when the 
scene rises vividly before you, and the mind is 
warm with the consciousness of its own powers : 
but these are only “angel visits,” they do not 
form the staple of any work. Literature soon 
becomes a power, not what it once was, a 
passion; bat literary success, like all others, is 
only to be obtained, and retained, by labour— 
and labour and inclination do not always go 
together. Take all our most eminent writers, 
and the quantity of work, hard work, they have 
got through, will be found enermous and 
perpetual. Literature, as a profession, allows 
little leisure, and less indulgence. The readers 
are the gainers: to them how little difference 
does it make that Marmion was written in 
youth, health, and prosperity ; while Woodstock 
was the weary task of breaking health, and 
broken fortunes—their amusement is the same! 
But even to the most careless, a deeper interest 
is thrown around these volumes, and every little 
touch of individuality seems like the familiar 
intercourse of a friend. Lockhart says in the 
Memoir, “I know not how others interpreted 
various passages in Woodstock, but there were 
not a few that carried deep meaning, for such 
of Scott’s own friends as were acquainted with, 
not his pecuniary misfortunes alone, but the 
drooping health of his wife, and the consolation 
afforded him by the dutifal devotion of his 
daughter Anne, in whose character and 
demeanour a change had occurred exactly 
similar to that painted in poor Alice Lee—‘a 
light joyous air, with something of a humorous 
expression, which seemed to be looking for 
amusement, had vanished before the touch of 
affection, and a calm melancholy had supplied 
its place, which seemed on the watch to ad- 
minister comfort to others.’ ”’ 

There is a very touching allusion to Miss 
Scott’s anxiety about her father’s enjoyments, 
in the Diary:—* Anne is practising Scottish 
songs, which I take asa kind compliment to my 
own taste, as her’s leads her chiefly to foreign 
music. I think the good girl sees that I want 
and must miss her sister’s peculiar talent in 
so ae the airs of our native country, which, 
imperfect as my musical ear is, make, and have 
always made, the most pleasing impression on 
me; and so, if she puts a constraint on herself 
for my sake, I can only say in requital, ‘God 
bless her!’” There is sunshine in a shady 
place, and it is soothing to imagine the pleasure 
that Scott must have had while investing the 
creature of his imagination with the love and 
devotion which had been his own solace. There 
is a striking reality about the character of 
Alice Lee. They are indeed unfortunate who 
can recall no likeness, who are not reminded 
of some actual instance of affection lightening 
adversity, and shedding its own sweetness over 
the sorrow which it could at least share. Alice 
Lee is among the most loveable of Scott's 
feminine creations. No writer , toa 
greater degree, that faculty which Coleridge 
so prettily describes in one line— 

“ My eyes make pictures when they’re shut.” 


And every appearance of Alice Lee is a picture. 
We see her first in the shadowy twilight, 
the light step of youth subdued to the heavier 
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tread of age; and in the dialogue that follows, 
with what force, and yet what delicacy, we are 
made acquainted with the innermost recesses 
of the maiden’s heart! Alice is at the most 
interesting period of a woman’s existence— 
when the character is gradually forming under 
circumstances that develop all the latent 
qualities. ‘The rose has opened to the summer 
—the girl has suddenly become a woman. 

Alice Lee's predominate feeling is attach- 
ment to her father: her love for her cousin isa 
gentle and quiet love; it belongs to the ease 
and familiarity of childhood; it is constantly 
subdued by a rival and holier sentiment. Alice's 
devotion to her father is not merely the fulfil- 
ment of a duty, it is a warmer and keener 
emotion—there is piety and enthusiasm blend- 
ed with her filial piety—she sees the kind- 
hearted old man bowed by adversity, mortified 
in all those innocent varieties which sit closely 
to every heart; his old age is deprived of those 
comforts with which youth may dispense—but 
which are hard to lose when they are, and 
have long been, matters both of right and 
habit. No wonder that his child clings to him 
with a deeper, sadder tenderness. Who can 
avoid bringing the picture home to Scott him- 
self? his difficulties seem peculiarly adapted 
to awaken the most painful sympathy. They 
came upon him in his old age, yet were met 
with the noblest spirit of resistance. From 
the time that he felt labour to be a duty—with 
what unflinching earnestness did he set about 
that labour! Not even when working to achieve 
the dearest objects of his ambition—to become 
the master of Abbotsford—to settle an eldest 
and beloved son in life—did Scott exert him- 
self as he did when the exertion was for his 
creditors. It seems doubly hard when we think 
how much others had to do with the burden 
whose weight was upon him even to the 

ave, 

While on this subject, may I be permited a 
few words concerning one to whose memory 
but harsh and scanty justice has been alloted— 
I allude to the late Mr. Constable? Perhaps I 
may be biased by the,recollection of kindness 
exerted to myself when very young. Mr. 
Constable was the first publisher with whom I 
had ever any communication. His peculiarly 
kind and courteous manner (I went to visit 
some near relatives in the North under his 
escort) left an indelible impression. I was then 
a child in every thing, especially judgment; 
and would as little now venture to pronounce 
on affairs of which I can know nothing. But I 
may be allowed to dwell on the general benevo- 
lence of Mr. Constable’s character. Sir Walter 
Scott particularly remarks, that Constable’s 
individual expenses were moderate, and within 
what his income would have seemed to justify : 
if he failed, it was in the cause of that litera- 
ture to which he devoted himself with an 
enthusiasm of an order far beyond the mere 
speculations of profit. There must have been 
delicacy, as well as generosity, in the mind 
that concealed from the author any comparative 
failure in the sale of his works, lest it should 
damp his genius. Look what its first t 
= did for the publishing trade in Edin- 

urgh; with him it rose into existence and 





prosperity, and with him it died. He originated 
our first periodical—and, both in literature and 
in politics, what vast influence has been, and is 
exercised by the “Edinburgh Review!” He, 
too, was the first person who saw the growing 
demand of the public mind for intellectual food ; 
and the plan of cheap publication, so general 
now, and profitable to so many, was Mr. 
Constable’s idea. In his long career, how 
many owed to him kindness and assistance— 
and how melancholy were its closing scenes ! 
The body destroyed—the mind broken down: 
such was the close of the great publisher—and 
of the great author! 

“ Woodstock” belongs to a better time. 
Scott felt his powers vigorous as ever—and no 
one could imagine and dwell upon such a cre- 
ation as Alice Lee, and not be the better and 
the happier. Every time she appears on the 
scene she brings with her an atmosphere of 
purity and beauty. How lovely is the scene 
conjured up in the little hut, when the evening 
hymn disturbs, but to make musical, the silence 
of the forest glades; and the words of faith 
and hope, cheering the gentle and maiden 
heart, which was their worthy temple! Again, 
in what a noble and high spirit is her rejection 
of Charles’s ungenerous suit. — one of a 
school, whose profligacy was the cold result of 
vanity, could have insulted a purity so simple 
and so apparent, by dishonourable affection. 
But it is mockery to use the word affection in 
such a case. I do not believe that affection 
can exist without truth, without the ideal, and 
without blending with itself all that is best and 
most earnest in our nature. Charles thinks far 
less of Alice than of the sneer of Buckingham 
and the jest of Rochester. 

As I said before, a series of pictures might 
be formed of Alice in the various situations of 
“ Woodstock.” There are three which have 
always singularly impressed my imagination. 
The first is the little turret, with Dr. Roche- 
cliffe in the little turret-chamber, when he 
proposes to her to make a seeming assignation 
with the King: there is the dignity that would 
light her eyes, the timidity that would colour 
her cheek, and the intuitive sense of right that 
could not for a moment tamper with its fine 
sense of maidenly propriety. Then the second, 
where she stands in the green coppice looking, 
as she thinks, her last on the lover who leaves 
her under the most bitter perversion of her 
real meaning: her cheek is white as monument- 
al marble, and her long fair curls damp with 
the heavy dews—they are the faint outward 
sign of what is passing in her heart. The 
third is where, escaped from a danger which 
had seemed so certain and so imminent, she 
throws herself half in thankfulness, half in 
affection, into her father’s arms, and then is 
suddenly recalled into a sweet and timid 
consciousness of Markham Everard’s presence. 

None of Sir Walter’s novels end more 
satisfactorily than “ Woodstock.” There could 
be but one destiny for Alice—the genial and 
quiet circle of an English home, whose days 
are filled with pleasant duties, and whose 
sphere lies around the hearth. The devoted 
daughter is what she ought to be—the affection- 
ate mother and the happy wife. L. E. L. 
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COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, BY 
L. DEVEREAUX. 
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Oh! yes I'll leave the bat-tle the bat-tle field, Andseek a - gain my - tive land, I'll cast a - 





the mer-ry, mer-ry moun-tain band, To roam o’er hills and 
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valleys green, I'll gaily rise at early morn, And listen to the echoes wild, Of the winding mountain horn. 
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valleys green, I'll gai-ly rise at early morn, And lis-ten to the echoes wild, ya na mountain horn. 
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II. 


I love to mark the rising sun, 
That brightly gilds the mountain’s brow ; 
And watch the streams that swiftly run, 
From hills that wear a crown of snow. 
To roam o’er hills, &c. &c. &c. 
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Compiled for the Lady's Book. 
EXCERPTS 


FROM THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 
No. I. 


A Frexcu missionary attempted to preach a 
sermon in Chinese, to an assemblage of Chi- 
nese. Of the result, he gives the following 
account: 

“ They told me, that chan signified a book ; 
so that J] thought whenever the word chan was 
pronounced, a book was the subject of discourse; 
not at all. Chan, the next time I heard it, sig- 
nified a tree. Now, I was to recollect that chan 
was a book and a tree. But this amounted to 
nothing. Chan I found also, expressed great 
heats. Chan is the aurora. Chan is to relate. 
Chan means to be accustomed. Chan expresses 
the loss of a wager. 

“T recited my sermon at least fifty times to 
my servant: and yet I am told, though he con- 
tinually corrected me, that of the ten points of 
the sermon (as the Chinese express themselves, ) 
they hardly understood three.” —Edgeworth. 

“The new river in London, is a canal com- 
pleted in 1613, by Sir Hugh Middleton, by 
which good water is brought upon an entire 
level from Ware, a distance of twenty miles. 
The river with al] its windings, is thirty-nine 
miles long, and is crossed by two hundred and 
fifteen bridges. It terminates in a large basin, 
called the New River Head, whence it is con- 
veyed by sluices into several large brick cis- 
terns, and from these through large pipes to 
the several districts. It supplies about fifty 
nee houses by leaden pipes of half an inch 

re.’ 

“Gilchrist, a modern writer, mentions one 
hundred and seventy-two combats, in which 
sixty-three individuals were killed, and ninety- 
six wounded. In three of these cases, both 
combatants were slain, and eighteen of the sur- 
vivors received the sentence of the law which 
they had transgressed.”—Hamilton on Duel- 
ling. 

“ In several of the continental states, courts of 
honour have been established, for the adjust- 
ment of such differences as might lead to duels. 
The kings of Prussia and Bavaria, were among 
their patrons. The Duke of York was favour- 
able to their institution in Great Britain.”— 
Idem. 

“ Lord Talbot, formerly viceroy of Ireland, to 
show his disapprobation of duelling, appointed 
an officer of the name of Vernon one of his 
aid-de-camps, for having refused a challenge 
sent him by a quarrelsome duellist.”—Idem. 

“ There are five or six German translations of 
Shakspeare, most of which are superior to those 
of any other foreign tongue. The language is 
admirably adapted to present the thoughts of 
foreign poets, in a dress little if any thing in- 
ferior to the originals, It is richer in its num- 
ber of words than the Greek, and its qualities 
of combination are also greater than that of any 
other language of Europe. The great number 
of particles, by means of which they make new 
verbs and substantives, as well as the wonder- 





ful ease with which two, and even three words 
and particles are united into one, (for two Ger- 
man words unite very much like two drops of 
water,) have given a richness to this language, 
which excites the surprise even of those who 
are familiar with the language of Attica.” 

“* Shakspeare’s tragedies and comedies, are 
more frequently played in Germany, than those 
of any other foreign writer, or than any of 
their own, with the exception of Schiller’s, 
whose plays du not draw as full houses as those 
of the bard of Avon. They universally admit, 
that his mind was of a higher order than that 
of any other creative poet; not even excepting 
Goethe, whom they almost idolize.” 

“ Prussia, with a population equal to that of 
the United States, has six national universities, 
each of which, Greisswald excepted, has from 
two to four times as many instructors as Cam- 
bridge; and that of Berlin has greater resources 
than all the collegiate and university libraries 
and cabinets in the United States can afford.”’— 
Dwight’s Germany. 

Wraxa.l, speaking of a theatrical repre- 
sentation at Lisbon, observes: “The cir- 
cumstance which distinguished this entertain- 
ment from any other of the kind, which I ever 
witnessed, and which may appear so extraordi- 
nary as hardly to obtain credit, consisted in the 
total exclusion of women, not only from the 
pit, but from the stage, either as spectators or 
actresses—no female could obtain admission. 
Even the ballets were all performed by men 
or boys, habited in the costume of nymphs, 
shepherdesses, or goddesses. The exclusion of 
females, except the queen and princesses, ren- 
dered the spectacle, though otherwise magni- 
ficent in machinery and decorations, as well as 
scientific in point of musical execution, compa- 
ratively insipid, dull, and destitute of interest 
or animation.” 

“In the athletic exercises of the ancient 
gymnassium, the pugilists were observed to be- 
come lean from their hips downwards; while 
the superior parts of their bodies, which they 
over-exercised, were prodigiously swollen. On 
the contrary, the racers were meagre upwards, 
while their feet acquired an unnatural dimen- 
sion.”’—Cheyne. 

Bonaparte, according to Bourienne, called 
Crozier, who had not displayed a proper degree 
of boldness, a “coward.” Crozier for some 
time sought death in vain. At length, he jump- 
ed upon a platform to a battery. Bonaparte 
cried out, “I command you to come down.” It 
was too late. He was struck dead, 

M. C. 


Philada., May 8, 1838. 


——— 
Written for the Lady's Book. 
EPIGRAM. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 
Lapies in mirrors often glance, 
Their beauty to discern ;— 


But, that their beauty is but glass!— 
How very slow to learn! 
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Written for the Lady's Book. 
VERSES 


ON BEING ASKED IF A FORMER PRODUCTION WAS REALLY 
THE FIRST OF THE WRITER’S OFFERINGS AT THE 
SHRINE OF THE MUSES. 


“ Le ceur est semblable a une lyre—le tourbillon des pas- 
sions |’agite, mais, la donce main de l'amour seul pent 
eveilliez sa musique.” 


No, dear one, ne’er before had I 
The Muse’s magic influence felt ; 
And thoughts that still might frozen lie, 
Did at thy friendly bidding melt. 


Yet oft I pored, with kindling glance, 
O’er the bright page of poesy— 

Its glowing tales of old romance, 
And glorious deeds of chivalry. 


But, like the worshipper -who kneels 
Before the Moslem prophet’s shrine, 
From whom a silver veil conceals 
The gorgeous gems that round it shine: 


I bow’d me, with impassion’d heart, 
Before the idol of my dreams, 
Yet dared not rend the veil apart 
Which screen’d me from its radiant beams. 


It may be, that I dcem’d the lyre 

‘l'oo high—too deep for my command; 
It may be, that I fear’d the fire 

Its chords might waken to my hand: 


Perchance, it may be, that I thought 
My simple minstrelsy might be 

Unmeet for ears, that long had sought, 
And found, their soul of song in thee. 


But, tremblingly, I seiz’d my lute 
Resolv’d, if power to me were giv’n, 

To wake the chords that now lay mute, 
And feel the spell which bound thein riv’n. 


Whispers and high imaginings 
Impell’d me, as I wildly flung 
My unskill’d fingers o’er the strings, 
And, breathless, o’er their response hung. 


A tone !—how proudly thrill’d my frame! 
When thus my lute its silence broke ; 
Methought it breath’d thy cherish’d name, 

And in my heart its echo woke. 


Again the strings I touch’d, and pour’d 
My burning soul into my lay, 

Till, like an uncag’d bird, it soar’d 
Up to the heav’ns in melody. 


Then, with that silv’ry gush of song, 
Feelings whose fount lay yet as seal’d, 

Thoughts of deep passion buried long, 
Burst—and their secret cells reveal’d. 


Oh! with what wildering joy I clung 
To the dear treasure lately found,— 
My heart felt as if newly strung, 
And yearn’d to shed its bliss around! 
* * * * * * * 
And lovelier now the glad earth seems, 
Far richer hues its fair flow’rs dye— 
More sweetly gush its rippling streams— 
More brightly glows its canopy! 


But if with other eyes I gaze— 

If o’er life’s path a wreath is thrown— 
My lowly harp doth give the praise, 

My treasur’d love, to thee alone! 


Quebec. CaziLz. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
TO MY BROTHER, ON HIS LEAVING 
HO 


a ° 
BY MRS, M. ST. L. LOUD. 


Where shall we meet again? Not where the roses 
Fill with their fragrance, home’s own hallowed 
air; 
Not where the light of summer eve reposes 
On scenes of glowing beauty, fresh and fair: 
Not where our mother pines, through days of 
sadness, 
To welcome back her absent ones again; 
Long must she watch, before the smile of gladness 
Lights her dim eyes—long wait—and weep in 
vain. 


Where shall we meet again? Not in the wildwood, 
Where with light steps and happy hearts, we 
roved; 
Not in the lovely valley of our childhood, 
With friends long lost, the beautiful, the loved; 
Not by the margir of the sparkling fountain, 
Where oft we play’d in sunny days of yore; 
Nor on the steep side of our native mountain, 
Shall we two meet—as we have met before. 


When shall we meet again? Not till Time’s fingers 
Have traced deep furrows on each youthful 
brow; 
Not till each bounding heart, where fond hope 
lingers, 

Is seared, and wither’d, like a leafless bough; 
Not till earth’s cares have thrown a shadow o’er us, 
And darken’d each bright vision of the past; 

And we no longer look, with joy before us, 
But cold and sad, our thoughts are backward 
cast. 


When shall we meet again? When life hath faded, 
With all its vain allurements from our sight; 
When by clouds of earth no longer shaded, 
Our spirits soar to regions of delight: 
There,—where the weary are at rest for ever; 
Where peace, and love, and happiness are given; 
Where fond and trusting hearts no more shall 
sever: 
There, dearest Brother, we shall meet—in Heaven. 


Wysoz, Bradford County, Pa. 


——_—_ 
EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue season of flowers and foliage, of love and 
happiness—the bright, joyous, glorious summer, 
with all its wealth of life and perfection of beauty, 
is with us! Who can describe this radiant season ? 
What language can paint the emotions which its 
Eden-like loveliness inspires in hearts that regard 
nature as the pledge of its divine Author, and 
whose every feeling of delight is a thanksgiving to 
Him, who has given to his creatures such powers 
and means of enjoyment? 

Those who reside in the country may now enjoy 
pleasures of the purest and healthiest kind—those 
which invigorate the mind and heart, as well as 
the physical powers.— 

“ Now they may tread the meadow paths, 
While glittering dew the ground illumes, 


As sprinkled o’er the withering swarths, 
Their moisture shrinks in sweet perfumes.” 


But those who are pent in cities, breathing the 
hot, stifling air, and looking out on the glaring 
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brick walls, which so often obstruct the view of the 
free sky as well as the fair face of the earth—they 
have, in truth, a hard lot. No matter how much 
wealth is theirs, no amount of money can repay 
the sacrifice. But there are many whom duty 
keeps stationary—retains, by the iron hand of ne- 
cessity, in the scorching dusty city. Let such profit 
by the long pleasant mornings, and take a walk to 
some green place, a peep, at least, at the riches 
and the beauty of nature. 





“ The Deserted Bride; and other Poems.” By 
George P. Morris. The author of this work is so 
well known as the editor of the “New York 
Mirror,” that he needs no introduction to the fa- 
vour of our readers. He has here collected his 
own poems, which have appeared in that popular 
miscellany, with others furnished to the publica- 
tions of the day, and formed a beautiful book, 
worthy to grace the boudoir or centre-table of the 
most fashionable lady. Some of the pieces are 
true, heart-moving poetry—and all are delicate and 
refined, as the strains that breath of love should be. 
A number of the songs have been set to music, and 
are deservedly popular. We are glad to see this 
embodied evidence of the genius and taste of an 
editor, who has devoted so many years to the 
weary work of examining manuscripts and reading 
proof; and we hope all our young friends will re- 
ceive as a birth-day, or New Year’s present, the 
* Deserted Bride.” 





“ Practical Rules for the Promotion of Domestic 
Happiness,” is the title of a little work about to be 
published in Philadelphia. It is the production of 
the venerable philanthropist Mathew Carey, and, 
like all his writings, designed to promote the im- 
provement and happiness of society. 





“ The Mother in her Family; or, Sayings and Do- 
ings at Rose Hill Cottage.” Boston: Weeks, 
Jordan & Co. 

This book is one of the many which Dr. William 
A. Alcott has, within a short time, sent forth for 
the edification of the public. He does not write to 
amuse. Novels find no favour in his sight; and 
yet there is much novelty in his books. The vo- 
lume before us is distinguished by an attempt at 
story-telling, in order to make the moral more im- 
pressive. ‘The scope of the story is to teach the 
art of living happily on a little, and the way of 
educating a family in the domestic circle. It is 
distinguished, as are all the writings of the author, 
for plain, direct reasoning, deep moral feeling, and 
a spice of eccentricity, in the ways and means of 
living which it recommends. We see much to 
approve, and some things we could wish altered. 
We do not agree with the writer’s views respect- 
ing females being engaged in out-door work. It 
is not their province. The Creator has not en- 
dowed woman with sufficient physical strength to 
till the ground. He never appointed them to the 
task, and though men have often degraded them- 
selves by subjecting woman to such labour, yet 
society never has improved until these unjust and 
improper hardships were abated. We should be 
sorry to see, among any part of our free popula- 
tion, the idea entertained that it is well for women 
to perform manual, out-door work. We do hope 
that Dr. Alcott will modify his story somewhat— 
keep one of the sons at home, to plant and hoe 
, the potatoes and beans, and allow the daughters of 
the excellent mother to study “ house good.” 








Mrs. Kingsley is really a pattern of a mother, but 
we regret she has, by her “ laborious life” doing 
man’s work, made herself look so old and wrink- 
led. Her example will not be half as effective as 
it might be rendered by showing her in a more 
agreeable light. 





“ The Hesperian, or Western Monthly Magazine,” 
is the title of a new periodical, edited by Wm. D. 
Gallagher and Otway Curry. It is published at 
Columbus, Ohio, and does credit to those who 
have originated the work. There are several ori- 
ginal papers of much interest, in this second num- 
ber—the first one we did not see—and the selec- 
tions are interesting and judicious. We sincerely 
hope this work will be successful. If a host of 
popular writers can ensure its success, such cannot 
fail to be the case. Mrs. Sigourney has a poem, 
one of her pleasant, descriptive touches, in this 
number—entitled, “ ‘The First Steamboat.” 





Our next number—We have received several 
letters in reply to that of “Ccelebs,” published in 
our May number. We shall give a selection from 
these papers next month. Also, a story by the au- 
thor of “ Harry O’Blank,” which appeared in De- 
cember last ; a veritable story of the past, entitled 
“ The Gass Family.” 

We have, as usual, a large number of commu- 
nications on hand, which shall receive due atten- 
tion, and all that are worthy will appear as we 
have room in our “ Book.” 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1. Hat of yellow poix de soie ; the front 
large, coming low at the sides, where it is rounded 
off, low crown, trimmed with rich satin ribbon 
and blonde; a bouquet of white lilac is placed at 
each side, under the front of the bonnet. Dress of 
gros de Naples, plain, low corsage, tight sleeves, 
the bottom of the dress ornamented with three 
flounces. Arab Mantelet—This we give, not for 
its beauty exactly, but to convince our fair readers 
that we give them the newest fashions, whilst still 
only adopted by the French court, consequently, 
months before such articles are to be seen com- 
monly worn in Paris, or displayed in the shop win- 
dows. This mantelet or shawl, may be made of 
cashmere, satin, twisted silk, or even clear muslin 
for summer. At back, it has the appearance of a 
shawl ; the point descends low, it is sloped out at the 
neck, so as to fit without a wrinkle: a small collar, 
rounded at back, adds much to its appearance; the 
shape of the mantelet in front can be easily cut 
from our plate. The guirlande, all round, is em- 
broidered in floss silks or worsted. 

Fig. 2. Drawn capotte of gros de Naples, the 
front large, crown small and round; a bouquet of 
roses is placed a little at the left side. High dress 
of cashmere, with a single deep flounce, mantelet 
of filet, trimmed with blonde. 


DRESS OF QUEEN VICTORIA AT A LATE LEVEE. 


A train of pink and silver Irish tabinet, lined 
with a rich silver embroidered border ; dress of sil- 
ver tissue; the body and sleeves splendidly orna- 
mented with diamonds and blonde; the skirt taste- 
fully trimmed with sprigs of pink auriculas and 
agraffas of diamonds. Head dress, feathers, dia- 
monds, and lappets. Her majesty wore the insignia 
of the Order of t the Garter. 
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“Did you know that this young man was to 
een up the river this morning ™ asked Mr. 

arkham. 

“Yes,” replied Henrietta; “he told me so 
last evening. He said he was going to take his 
two sisters home to Hudson.” 

Mr. Markham thought it safest to say no 
more; but he now guessed the reason of his 
miecé’s recherché costume. In a few moments 
young Luttrell, having deposited his sisters in 
the cabin, returned to the deck, and perceiving 
Mr. Markham and Miss Harrison, he immedi- 
ately joined them. The colour deepened on 
our heroine’s cheeks when she saw him com- 
ing: and moving her chair a little in advance 
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Mil) x toc--suiweluges it is misisted that we 
shall pay our passage—-sometimes we are 
ticularly notified that it is at the captain's of- 
fice we are to find the paying-place—and some- 
times that it is our passage we are requested to 


a have heard,” said Henrietta,” as much 
diversity in accenting a single word; for in- 
stance, early in the autumn, when the peach 
carts go about the streets of Philadelphia, with 
a boy perched on a front-board to officiate as 
crier, while a “— wel a» with rd half- 
k measure, is boy, who, though 

ave been tolerably well-looking at the toad 
ning, seems before the peach season is over to 
have gone all to voice like a locust, keeps up a 





continual melancholy shout, which he varies to 
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